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is to put a Robt. Burns Cigar in it 


Deal yourself a Robt. Burns De Luxe Cigar. It’s aces and 
kings for mildness and for smooth taste. Robt. Burns open at 
2 for 25¢, close at 25 each. Draw from any of six shapes. Good 
deal. Robt. Burns... always tastes good, always in good taste. 


Another fine product of General Cigar 











The death of a key executive may mark a company’s downfall. 
Business Insurance from New York Life can help offset such a loss! 


As the head of your company, you know the importance of 
protecting equipment vital to the operation of your busi- 
ness. But, you ean probably name at least one person who 
is more important to the success of your company than 
any equipment. Have you insured him? 

If he should die or become disabled, your company could 
suffer a sharp loss of sales . . . a slow-down of production 
. .. Many serious business disruptions. And finding a suit- 
able replacement could be a time-consuming and costly 
proposition. 

Business Insurance from New York Life can help over- 
come these problems. It provides tax-free funds on the 
executive’s death that can be used to offset profit losses, 
pay production bonuses, attract a successor. If the key 
man retires, the cash values in the policy can supply retire- 
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ment income—or serve as a retainer for his services as a 
consultant. Also, insurance is a valuable company asset, 
and is excellent collateral. 

For information about this and other modern insurance 
plans call your New York Life agent. Or write: New York 
Life Insurance Co., Dept. TI-13, 51 Madison Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. (In Canada: 443 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE Nylic 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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New Captive-Air Double Eagle 
with its “inner spare” 
ends blowout worry, eliminates flats 


It’s the only tire that gives you a second chance. Because only Captive-Air Double 


Eagle gives you double protection when you drive: giant 3-T nylon cords that give 
gle g y ) $ ) $ 


the new Double Eagle the strongest auto tire body in the world; and a Captive- 


Air nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare” that means no more flats, no fear of blowouts. 


1. Ciant-cord strength. A single giant cord can 
support the entire weight of Goodyear’s new Double 
Eagle tire. And you get more than 4000 cords in 
every Double Eagle. No wonder it’s considered 
the strongest auto tire body in the world. It’s actually 
70% stronger than an ordinary tire. And yet, it’s 
llexible enough to “give” easily against bumps for a 
soft, new luxury ride. Mileage ? You'll prob- 
ably add another 500 miles for every 1000 
you’re used to getting from ordinary tires. 


2. “Inner spare” protection. This tough 
nylon-and-steel cord “inner spare” makes 
this the only premium tire that gives you a 
second chance. A second chance against dan- 
gerous blowouts. A second chance against punc- 
tures. A second chance against avy road hazard that 
threatens your tires, your trip, even your life. If the 
outer tire is ever damaged, the Captive-Air Safety 
Shield carries the load—for up to 100 miles! 





23. Newest sidewall styling. The new Captive-Air 
Double Eagle even looks like “the finest tire man can 
make and money can buy.” Concentric circles ridge 


““clean-lined” 


the outer edge of the tire, giving it a 
look. The white sidewall is tastefully narrow. And 
it’s chemically treated to stay white. Even a special 
scuff-rib has been designed by Goodyear to protect 
the sidewall against curbs and to prolong the 
“new”? look of the tire. 


A. Remarkable guarantee. So confident 
are we that a Captive-Air Double Eagle 
won't go flat, we've backed it with a unique 
guarantee: If it ever goes flat, from any 
cause, Goodyear will (1) pay for your 
road service, (2) replace the inner shield free, and 
(3) give you full allowance for all unused tread 
wear if the outer tire is damaged. Any Goodyear 
dealer will make good on it. See any of the more 
than 60,000 of them anywhere across the country, 


Captive-Air Double Eagle...the tire that doesn’t go flat 


GOODYFYEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Double Eagle, Captive-Air, T.M."s, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akroa 16, Obio, 
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Our Communications Consultant 


can help you find out now! 


Can your employees reach each other without 
time-wasting visits and costly delays? 


Are you using a manual PBX when a dial 
PBX would do the job faster and cheaper? 


Are you sending orders, inventory records, 
prices and other business data to distant locations 
by outmoded ways that are slow and require 
extensive and expensive paperwork? 

Do you know all of the ways Bell communica- 
tions can cut your operating costs and boost 
your revenues? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (| 


How much extra money 
could you make with 
these new and improved 


Bell System services ? 


1 DaTta-PHONE data set 

2 Pushbutton Intercom 

3 Automatic Answering 
and Recording Set 

4 Console Switchboards 

5 Speakerphone 


6 CaLt DIRECTOR telephone 


It’s easy to find out. A call to any Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office will bring a Communications 
Consultant with the full story. Talk with him. 
You have everything to gain and nothing to lose. 


Says Merritt L. Thompson, President, 
Sink and Edwards Company, roofing 





and siding firm of Indianapolis: 


“We had outgrown our telephone facilities, ‘The Com- 
munications Consultant recommended additional incom- 
ing lines, a new Bell intercom system, extra warehouse 
stations and a new CALL Director phone for our recep- 
tionist. They’ve solved our ‘busy line’ problem and 
boosted efficiency all around. Our operating costs have 
dropped sharply —and profits have gone up accordingly !” 
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], Mark the location of your company’s 
plants, offices, and warehouses 
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[1 Hartford Departmental Offices “eo e Hartford Claim Facilities 


© Hartford Engineering Offices 


A Hartford Branch 
Service Offices 


2. Then, hold this page up to the light and see 
how the Hartford’s facilities are located to serve you 
1 









When there’s a fire, a theft, an accident or any other situation affecting insur- 
ance service on any part of your business, in any part of the country, you want 
fast help. 

Mark your facilities on this map and see how close the hundreds of Hartford 
Service Offices and Claim facilities are to your operations, wherever they may 
he. Then too, remember there are some 34,000 Hartford Group agents in com- 


munities from coast to coast. This network means that you can count on 
a) Ae a 
THE HARTFORD 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Hertford 15, Connections 


Hartford help and guidance to be always near at hand, ready for fast action 


when emergencies arise. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY WARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
NE® YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JENSEY 
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954 claims service facilities, 66 engineering offices, 31 
branch offices. and 9 departmental offices are daily serving 
Hartford policyholders in every part of the country 
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Pictured here so they can be seen on the other side of this page. are the coast- 
to-coast facilities of the Hartford Insurance Group. These oflices—as well as 
those of the more than 34,000 Hartford Group Agents—are ready to serve you 
at the “grass roots” level. It’s a picture of prompt, efficient business insurance 
service. It means that your traveling employees have swift claim service when 





there’s an accident. It means you may save on your insurance costs at a new 
branch plant, because of safety recommendations by a Hartford Engineer 
right on the spot. It means that the insurance problems of your business are 
handled when and where they should be—promptly by “on the spot” experts. 





For detailed information on Hartford Group service for business, call your 
Hartford Agent or insurance broker. In many communities, your Hartford 
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Agent is listed in the Yellow Pages under “Hartford Insurance.” Or look for THE HARTFORD 
him wherever you see the Stag trademark displayed. at Lom ategatse : 
INSURANCE GROUP 
Notiod 13, Cnet 
HARTEORD FIRE INSURANCE MPANY . HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND [NOEMNITY COMPANY ° HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE wPANY . HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 


INSURANCE COMPANY * CITIZENS [INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY * NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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The Loneliest Art 


rr: 

The world stewing over H-bomb develop- 
ments; Berlin gate crashers newsworthy; 
Castro trigger-happy again; Carla making 
history; and Time [Sept. 15] comes up with 


P. a literary bug for a cover story. Zooey! 


CarRLos PEREIRA 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


Sir: 
Bravo Skow and crew! 
At GILpzEN 
Kent State University (’65) 
Kent, Ohio 


Sir: 

The Salinger story is your best work on an 
artist since your Marian Anderson piece. 

My only regret is that Skow passed a 
negative judgment on Salinger’s desire for 
privacy. Some writers run for public office, 
others enjoy the social whirl, others get into 
scrapes with the police. This is their business. 
But a man who asks nothing but to be left 
in peace to attack the blank pages in his 
typewriter should be able to do just that 
eg being sniped at by a Swados or a 

ow. 


Ropert D. KEMPNER 
New York City 


Sir: 
Jack Skow claims that Seymour's suicide 
was “wrong” and senseless because “saints 
may be martyred, but they do not shoot 
themselves.” 

Seymour was—and is, as far as I and all 
believing readers of Salinger are concerned— 
a saint, yes, but not by any standards set 
down before Salinger. Seymour is a man 
suffering from the lacerating discrepancies 
- between truth and beauty, Keats to the con- 
trary. Such a man lacks “sense” in the com- 
mon understanding of balance or proportion, 
because he is so utterly involved with love. 
It is unreasonable to judge such a man in 
terms of a right and wrong that Salinger had 
probably outgrown by the age of seven. 


ExizaBeTH CHAPMAN Hewitt 
Williamsville, N.Y. 


Sir: 

What J. D. Salinger is, is a phony, and it is 
by no means inconceivable that what drives 
him to such extremes of reclusiveness is sim- 
ple self-knowledge, inasmuch as Mr. Salinger 
must surely have the windiest conscience yet 
granted to mortal man, the onslaught of the 
aspen-hinged tongue of which would drive 
any man to flight and concealment. 

To this reader, his puerile exegeses of such 
systems of theology, philosophy, epistemolo- 
gy and, for that matter, bath-taking, as he 
has brought under the batteries of his irre- 
deemably third-class mind bring much the 
same kind of pain as does unexpectedly bend- 
ing back a fingernail below the quick. 

E. L. Jesse 
McLean, Va. 


Sir: 

The exceptional cover story on J. D. Sal- 
inger depicting him as the solitary worker at 
the loneliest of the creative arts brought 
home the fact that those of us who thought 
ourselves solitary admirers of Salinger are, 
on the contrary, members of a vast crowd. 
Writing is a quiet art—its audience does not 
queue up at a Carnegie Hall or a Guggenheim 
Museum. But the Salinger who interprets 
the singular and lonely person trying to stay 
_ intact amidst the reality of thousands must 
feel as out of place facing the thousands of 
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Time readers as do his somewhat introverted 
worshipers, who find that they are not in 
solitude but in an admiring throng. 

Betty Barre 
Buffalo 


Sir: 


According to your article on J. D. Salinger, 


“only a small group of friends has ever been 
inside his hilltop house.” I must be privileged, 
then, because a few years ago when our 
youth group went on a hike, after asking 
for some water, we were taken into their 
kitchen and given cookies and something to 
drink. If we were able to walk through their 
gate, it seems quite impossible to think that 
neighbors had to climb the fence to see 
Mr. Salinger's home. 

Plainfield, N.H. Dawn Aminon 


Sir: 

Thank you for a much needed cover piece 
on J. D. Salinger. 

It will now be fascinating—in a morbid 
and unrewarding way—to watch the hatchet 
men of academe attempt to prove that no 
writer earning a Time cover story can pos- 
sibly be of literary consequence. 

Those same precious people who nibbled 
at James Gould Cozzens will be quoting 
paragraphs out of context, accusing Salinger 
of writing like Salinger, reading in their 
own Freudian fantasies, and eventually, of 
course, forgetting Salinger entirely as they 
turn to criticizing each other’s criticisms, 

Pau W. Ferris 
Park Forest, Ill. 


Neutrals & The Bomb 
Sir: 

When is the U.S. going to stop worrying 
about the attitudes of the spear carriers of 
Africa and the sheepherders of Asia? We had 
better start considering what is beneficial 
for the U.S. before Russia decides to use 
North America for its next test area. 


T. A. THINNES 


Cincinnati 


Sir: 

I fail to see how the nations that recently 
met at Belgrade, Yugoslavia [Sept. 15], can 
call themselves “neutral” when they see colo- 
nialism in Algeria, Angola and Guantanamo 
Naval Base without also seeing it in Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Rumania, 
Poland, Estonia, Hungary, Tibet, North Ko- 
rea, Latvia, Lithuania and Mongolia. 

How much longer must we support such 
selfish and narrow-minded “neutrals”? I be- 
lieve that it is high time we stopped trying 
to buy friends. Let these nations learn that 
the road of friendship is a two-way street. 

JouHN D. Tuyen Jr. 
Second Lieutenant, U.S.A.F. 
Sewart Air Force Base 
Smyrna, Tenn. 


Sir: 

Had any of the Western powers been the 
first to start testing after three years of 
test ban, as the Russians did, the cries 
and protests from the neutrals would have 
sounded louder than the explosion of the 
proposed 100-megaton bomb of Russia. 

J. EMMANUEL Roberts 
Monrovia, Liberia 


Law & Order 


Sir: 

“What kind of animals?” Ha! The same 
kind that are on the police force, Mr. Mur- 
phy [“Is There No Respect?” Sept. 8]. 

Why is it the police refuse to accept some 


of the blame for the public reaction against 
them? It has been my observation that the 
caliber of the men on the force is far from 
ideal. They take advantage of their uniform, 
their gun and the law. 

Respect and decency are important factors 
in the police department too—try using your 
own words to your staff. Mr. Murphy—“Do 
unto others,” remember? 


Mrs. E. SyMMoNDS 
Hanford, Calif. 


Sir: 

There are several items of distressing in- 
terest in your Sept. 8 issue, but none of them 
seem more alarming to me than the account 
of the contempt and disrespect with which 
officers of the law are coming to be held by 
the young people of the nation. If this is a 
true commentary on American life, and if 
the Bible and history have anything at all to 
say today, then our days are numbered. Both 
sacred and profane history are replete with 
examples of the fact that nations and civili- 
zations are not murdered; they commit sui- 
cide. Rampant contempt for law is sympto- 
matic of advanced moral decrepitude that 
should be of more concern to us than Mr. 
Khrushchev’s boorish intimidations. 

Bitt G. West 
Pastor 
First Baptist Church 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


Wink Revisited 
Sir: 

As a former resident of the once and now 
again eminent West Texas town of Wink for 
18 years, I was sadly displeased to read 
[Sept. 8] that the U.S. Government is pour- 
ing more than $1,000,000 of taxpayers’ mon- 
ey into this decaying ghost town. 

For God's sake, can’t something be done 
to stop this complete waste of tax money? 
Can the U.S. afford to subsidize the thou- 
sands of dying towns across the nation? 
After a dog dies—bury it! 


Caracas, Venezuela 


Sir: 

You should receive 1,863 (total popula- 
tion) letters from irate citizens of the finest 
little town in the world. Here's mine. 

Just for the record: the majority of the 
people here will receive no “federal aid.” 
Some of those receiving aid will not receive 
an amount equal to their investments. More 
families have moved in than out since pur- 
chases of property began. The last rigger and 
roustabout is not gone. The silent decay and 
slow death you mentioned has somehow 
caused a 50% increase in our school enroll- 
ment since 1951. And finally, concerning the 
reason for Wink existing: Friend, we must 
exist. For how else could we win football 
championships? 


F. P, Evtiorr 


Rosert N. Martin 


Wink, Texas Proud Citizen 


Sir: 

Time's Wink correspondent should have 
spent more time listening to the “calm and 
confident ‘Buffalo.’ ” 

C. E. SCHERMBECK 
Head, Processing Section 
Urban Renewal, HHFA 
Fort Worth 


Strangers in the Land 
Sir: 

It is true, as your article on foreign stu- 
dents [Sept. 8] points out, that more stu- 
dents from underdeveloped areas are study- 
ing in the United States than in the Soviet 
Union. But we are still far from satisfying 
the desire for education which is sweeping 
through these areas like a prairie fire. Unless 
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we can offer the peoples of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America the educational opportunities 
they so desperately need, they will surely 
seek them in Communist lands, with conse- 
quences potentially destructive to them and 
dangerous to us. Here is an opportunity not 
only tor expanded programs of Government 
assistance to foreign students, but for cor- 
porations and private citizens to support ex 
change programs and thus contribute to 
what Mr. Coombs rightfully calls “the peo 
ple’s branch of foreign relations. 
KENNETH HOLLAND 
President 
Institute of International Education 
New York City 





Bleacher-Blaster 
or 

Oh, come now, Time Magazine. In your 
Sept. 1 issue Press section, vou deplore the 


purple patois of some sportswriters, and then 
under Milestones you describe Roger Maris 
as the “New York Yankee bleacher-blaster.” 


Who's on first? 
R.H. Nutt 
Staten Island, N.Y 


> Press. Milestones whiffed the ash—Epb 
Art of China 


Pt 

I caught the matted elegance of the Chi 
nese art on opening my Time [Sept. 15] 

Feeling them, I convinced myseli—the pa 
per was different! Turning to the editorial 
section, I found the explanation: another 
first tor Trove in excellent color reproduction 

This is one issue I'll save! 

Mary Riscu 

Connersville, Ind 


mr 
My heartiest congratulations on the su 
perlative reproductions of Chinese art, I'm 
aware of the problems involved: as a jour- 
nalist, I feel that a new standard has been 
set; as a Time reader, I'm grateful 
CONRAD KULAWAS 
Managing Editor 
Chicago Review 
Chicago 


tters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 


emporary office workers CAPE Bunting: Wecketelier Center New York ANY 


from “Manpower” are 
capable, experienced and efficient 


Watch her at work! . . . “Manpower Girls’ step into thou- 





sands of offices every morning to help temporarily with extra 
office work. “Manpower Girls” supplement your regular staff 
as long as you need them working quickly and efficiently to 
keep your work current. When you need typists, stenos, 
clerical help, machine operators, or general office workers 


temporarily — call for “Manpower Girls’ — the best! 


MANPOWER ING | 


Over 250 Offices Throughout the World 
The World's Largest Temporary Help and Complete Business Service. 
Look for *‘Manpower"”’ in the white pages of your phone book. 


| 
Subscription Rates: U.S. and Canada, 1 year, $7.00; 


| 

| 
2 years, $11.00; 3 years, $14.00: 5 years, $20.00. | 
Canal Zone, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Kico. | 
Virgin Islands, Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia 
New Zealand, Pacific Islands, 1 year, $10.00. All 
other countries, 1 year, $12.50, 





| 
Subscription Service: Claries A, Adams, Genl. Mgr 


Mail «ub on orders, correspondence and in- 
structions change of address t 








Time SunSCRIPTION SERVICE 
$40 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 


Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
mprinted on mailing label of your copy of Town) 
: add with zone number if any)— 


allow three weeks for change-over. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Gq tes M. One. 


TREET signs in the lobby of the 

Time & Lire Building on Manhat- 
tan’s Avenue of the Americas point up 
the close ties Americans have with 
severed Berlin. They read: Platz der 
Luftbriicke (Airlift Place), Clayallee 
(named for General Lucius D. Clay), 
Washingtonplatz (for the first U.S. 
President). The signs, brought from 
West Berlin, point to an exhibit which 
opened last week in the Time & Lire 
Reception Center, Americans’ height- 
ened interest in Berlin today was evi- 
dent at once in a flow of 150 to 200 
persons visiting the exhibit each hour. 

Designed and built in Germany for 
its federal government and the City of 
West Berlin, the exhibit was official- 
ly presented to Americans by Senator 
Paul Hertz, West Berlin's Economics 
Minister, representing Mayor Willy 
Brandt. The exhibit, which will be in 
the Reception Center until Oct. 9 and 
then is expected to go to other U. S. 
cities, brings the Soviet-created Berlin 
crisis into vivid and frequently dra- 
matic close-up focus. A large turntable 
rotates an illuminated color map of 
the divided city. Animated lighting de- 
picts its air, waterway, rail and high- 
way routes to the free world. Large 
panels of photographs show f of 
life in West Berlin. Motion pictures 
catch the excitement of recent events 
the cheers of welcome to Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson and to U.S. 
troop reinforcements; the erection of 
sections of the 25-mile wall; the flight 
to the West of one East German sol- 
dier when his officers’ backs were 
turned; the Soviet water cannons 
spouting at jeering West Berliners. Ac- 
companying the display is a recorded 
commentary by Mayor Brandt on the 
history of the Berlin crisis. 

In a message to Time marking the 
opening of the exhibit, Mayor Brandt 
said: “This is a period when all eyes 
everywhere are turned to Berlin, be- 
cause decisions are being taken there 
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THE BERLIN EXHIBIT 


that may well affect the future of the 
entire world. No one would be more 
pleased than the Berliners themselves 
were their city to occupy less space in 
current headlines. However, it is not 
the fate solely of the 2.5 million in- 
habitants of a city that is at stake 
in Berlin, but rather the question of 
whether freedom can 
throughout the world.’ 

Welcoming the exhibit, James 
Linen, President of Time Inc., said 
Time's purpose was to add to the 
public consciousness of the Berlin sit- 
uation. “The news has many dimen- 
sions,” he said. “One dimension gives 
people merely facts; still another lends 
a feeling of immediacy in these events 
a feeling of history in the making. 
These are the things that our maga- 
zines always strive to give their read- 
ers.” By playing host to the exhibit 
he pointed out, Time hopes to add 
dimension of intimacy to the Berlin 
story: ‘For many visitors—for a great 
many, I hope—the exhibit will furnish 
some additional information and some 
greater understanding of the vital is- 
sues at stake in this crucial outpost 
of freedom.” 
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455. THE AGONY 
AND THE ECSTASY 
by IRVING STONE 
(Retail price $5.95) 


TO DEMONSTRATE TO YOU IN A SHORT TRIAL THE ADVANTAGES 
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IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS FROM THE CLUB WITHIN A YEAR... 





466. RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST UNDER 
LENIN AND STALIN 
by GEORGE F. KEN- 
NAN. (Retail price 
$5.75) 





465. PROFILES IN 
COURAGE }y JOHN 
F. KENNEDY. (Retail 
Price $3.95) 


THE OLD M 





482. THE OLD MAN 
AND THE SEA hy 
BRNEST HEMING- 
way. (Retail price 


$3) 
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413. THE GOOD 
YEARS by WALTER 
LORD. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 


472. THE MOST OF 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 
byP. G. WODEHOUSE 
(Retail price $6.50) 





448. ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN: The 
Prairie Yeors ano 
The Wor Yeors /y 
CARL SANDBURG 
One-volume edition 
(Retail price $7.50) 
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444. SHADOWS 
ON THE GRASS by 
ISAK DINESEN. (Re- 
tail price $3.75) 





467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
—1960 by THEO- 
DORE H. WHITE 
(Retail price $6.95) 
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ELAN CCUNNOR 


463. THE EDGE OF 
SADNESS /) EDWIN 
O'CONNOR, (Retail 
price $5) 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARD 
FOR NON-FICTION 


iliam L. Shirer 


431. THE RISE AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD REICH 4) WILLIAM 
(Retail price 


L, SHIRER 


420. THE POLITICS 
OF UPHEAVAL iy 
ARTHUR M. SCHLES- 
inGeER, 98, Vol. UIT 
of The Age of Roose 
welt. (Retail price 
$6.95) 


$10) 


102. DOCTOR 
ZHIVAGO +) BORIS 
PASTERNAK. (Retail 
price $5) 





156. ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA OF THE OPERA 
by DAVID BWEN 
(Retail price $7.50) 


446. THE FASCIN- 
ATING WORLD OF 
ASTRONOMY 4y 
ROBERT S. RICHARD- 
SON. Illustrated 
(Retail price $5.95) 


149. THE STORY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


by WILL DURANT 
(Retail price $5) 


182. THE ALL NEW 
FANNIE FARMER 
COOKBOOK. 10rh 
edition. Ilustrated 


(Retail price $4.95) 


457. RING OF 
BRIGHT WATER /y 





GAVIN MAXWELL 
Ilustrated. (Retail 
price $5) 


PULITZER PRIZE 
FOR POETRY 


433. TIMES THREE by PHYLLIS 
MCGINLEY. (Retail price $5) 


191. GRANT 
MOVES SOUTH 47 
BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 
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QUETTE 4) Mitr 
CENT FENWICK 
(Retail price $6.50) 





454. THE LAST OF 
THE JUST by ANDRE 
SCHWARZ-BART 
(Retail price $4.95) 
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451. ABURNT-OUT 
CASE by GRAHAM 
GREENE. (Retail 
price $3.95) 


PULITZER PRIZE 
FOR FICTION 


435. TO KILL A MOCKING. 
BIRD fy HARPER Lee, (Retail 


price $3.95 





405. DR. SCHWEIT- 
ZER OF LAMBAR- 
ENE 4) NORMAN 
Cousins. Ilustrated 
(Retail price $3.95) 
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414. THREE BY 
TEY: Mystery Nov- 
els by Josephine 
Tey. (Retail price 
$4.50) 





452. CHINACOURT 
by RUMER GODDEN 
(Retail price $4.50) 





462. THE SECRET 
OF THE KINGDOM 
by MIKA WALTARI 
(Retadl price $4.95) 
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436. DECISION AT 
DELPHI 4) HELEN 
MACINNES. (Retail 
price $4.95) 
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411. FATHER 
BROWN OMNIBUS 
6yG.K. CHESTERTON 
(Retail price $4.95) 





157. THE POPU. 
LAR MEDICAL 


ENCYCLOPEDIA by 


MORRIS FISHBEIN, 
M.D. Illustrated 
(Retail price $4.95) 


152. BARTLETT'S 
FAMILIAR QUO- 
TATIONS. 1 3th edi- 
tion. (Retail price 
$10) 


151. IDEAL MAR- 
RIAGE; Its Physi- 
cology and Tech- 
nique by TH.H. VAN 


DE VELDE, 
Ilustraced 
price $7.50) 


M.D, 
Retail 





OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB... 


books for $1 each 


AT THE MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 





458. JAPANESE 
UNN 4) OLIVER STAT- 
Ler. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.50) 
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461. CITIZEN OF 
NEW SALEM /y» 
PAUL HORGAN. II- 
lustrated. (Retail 
price $3.75) 
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ARD by 
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GIUSEPPE 


DILAMPEDUSA. (Re- 
tail price $4.50) 
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134. COMPLETE 
SHORT STORIES OF 
MAUGHAM. ? vols 
(Retail price $12.50) 

Each vol. $1 
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174. A CHILD'S 
HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD /y v. M 
HILLYER. Revised by 
B. G. HuBY. Illus- 
trated 








186. HAWAII 4» 


JAMES A, MICHENER 


(Retail price $6.95) 


460. SCIENCE AND 
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439. TAKEN AT 
THE FLOOD 4) JOIN 
GUNTHER, [lluserat- 
ed. (Retail price $5) 
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WORKS OF O. 
HENRY. 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $10) 
Each vol. $1 





162. A CHILD'S 
GEOGRAPHY OF 
THE WORLD #y 
Vv. M. HiLLy@R. Re- 
vised by 0. G, HUBY 
Illustrated 





450. FATE IS THE 


HUNTER /y ERNEST 


K. GANN. (Retail 


price $6) 





459. RESISTANCE, 
REBELLION, AND 
DEATH /) ALuFRT 
camus. (Retail 
price $4) 





447. VANITY FAIR: 
A Cavalcade of the 
1920s ond 1930s 
Illustrated. (Retail 
price $10) 
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136. COMPLETE 
SHERLOCK 
HOLMES 4) CONAN 
DOYLE. 2 vols. (Re- 
tail price $7.50) 
Each vol. $1 





163. WINNIE THE 
POOH AND THE 
HOUSE AT POOH 
CORNER }y A. A 


mine. Ulustrated 
by £. HL SHEPARD 
Both vols. for $1 
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104, ADVISE AND 
CONSENT /y ALLEN 
prury. (Retail price 
$5.75) 





416. BORN FREE 
byJOY ADAMSON. II- 
lustrared. (Retail 
price $4.95) 
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132. A STUDY OF 
HISTORY, a 2-vol, 
abridgment of the 
Toynbee work 
(Retail price $11) 
Each vol. $1 





164.WHEN WE 
WERE VERY 
YOUNG and NOW 
WE ARE SIX by A.A. 
MULNe. Ulustrated by 
BE. H, SHEPARD 

Both vols. for $1 
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tail price $4.50) MOOREHEAD, (Re- 


tail price $5.95) 


MORRIS L. WEST 
(Retail price $3.95) 


LAND AMORY. Illus- 
trated. (Retail price 
$6.50) 


GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


IIE PURPOSE of this suggested trial membership is to demon- 
strate two things by first, that you 





your own experience; 
can really keep yourself from missing books you fully in- 


tend to read. How many do you find right here? Second, the 


trial will demonstrate the advantages of the Club's Book-Dividend 


system, through which members regularly receive valuable 


library volumes 





either completely without charge or at a small 
fraction of their price—simply by buying books they would 
buy anyway. The offer described here really represents “ad- 
vance”’ Book-Dividends earned by the purchase of the three books 


you engage to buy later. 


* The three books you choose will be sent to you immedi- 
ately, and you will be billed one dollar for each volume (plus a 


small charge for postage and handling) 


* You have a wide choice always—over 200 Selections 


and alternates during the year. 


> If you continue after this trial membership, with every 
second Club choice you buy you will receive, without charge, a 
valuable Book-Dividend averaging more than $7 in retail value. 
Since the inauguration of this profit-sharing plan, $255,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has been earned and received by 


members as Book-Dividends. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC, e 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 











‘““‘You did ask why we insure 
with AMERICA FORE LOYALTY!” 


Perish the ponderous report! We'd like you to think of 

America Fore Loyalty as... 
1—The kind of organization you can confidently entrust 
with all of your company’s insurance needs. 
2—A competent corps of trained specialists—ready 
to analyze your particular operations—skillfully pattern 
protection to fit your business. 
3—A respected leader in the field for more than a century— 
with an outstanding reputation in the business world for 
always coming through dependably — before, during, and 
after a loss. 

Your America Fore Loyalty agent or broker will be happy to 

place any or all of our skills and facilities at your disposal. 

Call him and see! 









America Fore 
Loyalty Group). 


The Continental Insurance Company ° Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey + — Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company + The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York » National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis, « Commercial Insurance Company of Newark NJ. » The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York » Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


BO MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK ——-_ HOME OFFICES —————— 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
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If you're thinking of investing 


What to say 
when you visit 


a stock broker 


(and how to choose one) 


Let's say you've decided to become a 
shareowner and you'd like to get the 
advice of a broker. You'll do a lot of 
the talking when you visit him for the 
first time. Because from the start you 
are the most important subject. 

Tell him you are considering in- 
vesting in stocks and bonds and the 
amount of money you have in mind. 
(Beforehand, examine your finances 
—how much you make, how much 
you need for living expenses, emer- 
gencies, and what’s available to in- 
vest.) Don’t hesitate if you want to 
start out in a small way. That’s not 
unusual. 

Maybe your goal is to add to your 
income during the year. Then one 
thing to consider is the record of 
stocks which have paid dividends 
every three months for a number of 
years. Perhaps you are looking for 
stocks which may have a good possi- 
bility of growing in value over the 
years. Or bonds, which normally offer 
greater safety, might fit your situation 
best. 

Ask him to suggest a few stocks or 
bonds he thinks are best for you. He'll 
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be glad to give you information about 
a company’s profit and dividend rec- 
ord, and what he thinks of its pros- 
pects. 

And ask about the convenient 
Monthly Investment Plan through 
which you can invest in leading com- 
panies for as little as $40 every three 
months. 

Then the decision is up to you. 

When you choose a broker, make 
sure he’s with a Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Look in 
the Stock Broker section of the Yel- 
low Pages under ‘“‘New York Stock 
Exchange.’’ The Registered Repre- 
sentatives in Member Firms have had 
to meet the requirements of the Ex- 
change to help them help you. 

And you can help yourself by being 
careful, as you would when buying 
anything else important. Avoid the 
promises of stranger or friend with a 
“hot tip’? on a company you know 
nothing about. Only the rich can 
afford to be reckless, and chances are 
they didn’t get rich that way. 

There are no fortune tellers in the 
stock market. Stock and bond prices 


go down as well as up. For the new 
investor, the smart thing is to start 
right, with practical long-range goals 
and the help of a Member Firm broker. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the “Yellow Pages.” 
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He’ll be home in fine time and fine fettle to bring off the surprise 
party because Hertz let him finish his trip hours (and orders!) 
ahead of schedule. To see more people in less time, call Hertz or 
your travel agent to reserve a clean, new Chevrolet (or other fine 
car) anywhere in the world. The low Hertz rates include every- 
thing — insurance, gas and oil (even if you buy it on the road)! 


let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 


You may use your HERTZ AUTO-matic Charge Card, Air Travel, Rail Travel or other accredited charge card. 








HERTZ 


RENT A CAR 




















Gene Roddenberry, award-winning TV writer, on the 


‘T had to screen life insurance men 


... until a MONY man showed me protection and investment can go together” 














“When I quit civilserv- an investment program for us, too. ye ee 
» ice to write full time “Since then, we've changed my pro- Mutual Of New York 
on shows like ‘Hav gram to keep step with my income. To | Dept. T-961 3 
Gun, Will Travel’"—my = day, I know my family will probably “lard = N .. 
insurance benefits quit live as well as they do now. That's real ss 
Gene Roddenberry talk too, So I nes peace of mind t The ABC of | I 
vith PhiGrosse Vide life ins to There are MONY men like Phil almost 
protect my wife Eileen, everywhere. They'll be glad to he Ip you 
and our two daughters work out a plan just for you. And if you'd 
“IT was Eatehy selective about insurance like more information in advance about 
men, because I wanted a real counselor. _ life insurance fund: ntals, mail coupon 
I finally found the t ABC of Lif In 
Phil Grosser. Phil drew Lift Inisurence 
that would protect our famil rk, New York, N.Y. 
LIFE, HEALTH, GROUP INSURANCE, PENSI A {D SERVICE OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND IN CANA 
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For 
people 
concerned 
about 
saturated 
fats 
in 
the 

diet” 


IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE! 


The corn oil in Mazola’ Margarine 1s 


never treated with hydrogen. That's 





why Mazola gives you the highest 


ratio of poly-unsaturates to saturated 
fats of any leading margarine at 
your grocers. 


Mazola Margarine is the right kind of margarine for people con- 
cerned about saturated fats, because it contains liquid Mazola 
Corn Oil as a major ingredient. And this corn oil is never robbed 
of its natural polyunsaturates because it is never treated with 
hydrogen. Mazola Margarine contains twice the natural poly- 
unsaturates of ordinary (hydrogenated) corn oil margarines. 

You can’t buy a better spread than new Mazola Margarine. 
It spreads like a dream melts in a burst of delicate golden 
flavor . . . adds the golden touch of luxury to anything you serve 
it on. Switch to Mazola Margarine 


® Your doctor is the one to advise you on the matter of saturated fats in your 


diet and whether or not you should be conce rned 


THE IMPORTANT DIFFERENCE! 






This chart shows that Mazola Margarine has 
saturate ratic 


oil margarine 


twice the polyunsaturat 
of ordinary hardened 








Leading Hydrogenated 


Corn Oil Margarines 


MAZOLA MARGARINE [CR 
10.6 | 
0.4 | 


Ordinary Margarines? 


High Priced Spreadst Bo. 






1 U.S. Department of Agriculture Home 
Economics Research Report #7 (1959 
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THE COLD WAR 
The Long Shadow 


At 1 o'clock in the afternoon, a small 
cloud of sand puffed over Rainier Mesa 
Nev. From a tunnel deep below the 
mesa’s sandy surface, a mufiled thud rose 
to shake the desert silence. Minutes later 
in Washington, President John F. Kenne- 
dy announced that the U.S. had “reluc- 
tantly” completed its first nuclear-weap- 
ons test in nearly three years. 

Compared to some of the atomic de- 
vices that the Russians have exploded 
since Sept. 1, the low-yield (probably 
not more than one kiloton) U.S. test 
seemed as tame as a firecracker. But it 
carried the U.S. a step forward in its 
tactical weapons development. And unlike 
Russia’s atmospheric explosions—which 
have scattered radioactive debris from far 
beyond its borders—the U.S. test caused 
not a particle of fallout. 

More Credibility. In terms of cold war 
politics, the small cloud of sand from 
Nevada was meant to cast a long shadow. 
The U.S. hoped that the blast, along 
with a second underground shot that 
came the next day, and with the others 
that were soon to follow, would help re- 
establish what Pentagonese labels “credi- 
bility’’—meaning Communist belief that 
the U.S. has the weapons to fight, and the 
will to use them if need be. Last week the 
U.S. and its Western allies further ad- 
vanced credibility with more taut, de- 
termined words on the Berlin crisis. 

In a letter to neutralist Presidents Keita 
of Mali and Sukarno of Indonesia (see 
following story), President Kennedy 
warned that “we do not intend to enter 
into negotiations under ultimata or 
threats, It is also clear that we do not 
propose to discuss either abdication of 
our responsibility or renunciation of the 
modalities for carrying out those respon- 
sibilities . . . We are prepared to meet 
force with force if it is used against us.” 
Later, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
warned Soviet Ambassador Mikhail Men- 
shikov that any further unilateral action 
in Berlin by the Russians and the East 
Germans would obliterate hope for ra- 
tional, peaceful resolution of the crisis. 

Theoretically in pursuit of such peace- 
ful resolution, Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko and Rusk will meet this 
week during the U.N. General Assembly's 
opening session. Their professed purpose 
to set the date and preliminary agenda 
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KURFURSTENDAMM: 


In a cloud of sand, o message: 


for an East-West foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing on Berlin. 

Corridor Incidents. But despite Gro- 
myko’s willingness to confer, it was still 
not certain that Nikita Khrushchev was 
ready to negotiate on rational terms. So- 
viet Defense Minister Rodion Malinovo- 
sky, in an ominous article in Pravda, said 
that Russia must arm its forces for “a 
strenuous, difficult and exceptionally fierce 
war.’ Along Western air corridors to Ber- 
lin, Soviet MIG-17s began making close- 
up inspections of U.S. passenger liners 
the first such incidents in a year. There 
was a rising chorus of East German and 
Soviet complaints that the Allies were 
“misusing” the corridors—a possible fore- 
shadowing of Red efforts to interfere with 
the Western rights of access. 

Back in Washington for consultation, 
tough old General Lucius D. Clay, the 
1948 airlift boss, who is now the Presi- 
dent’s personal representative in Berlin, 
gloomed that the situation is “perhaps the 
most tense, most critical that it has been 
in the city’s history.” 

Berlin was no longer the sole danger 
point. In Washington's “Crisis Center,” 
State Department intelligence experts 
kept a weather eye on the rain in Laos, 
where the monsoon—and perhaps an un- 
easy truce—will end later this month, 
From the stalled peace talks in Geneva, 
roving Ambassador Averell Harriman flew 
to Southeast Asia in an all-but-hopeless 
effort to establish accord with Soviet- 
supported Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
Laos’ prospective Premier. 

Stability in Southeast Asia rested in 
precarious balance and, as President Ken- 
nedy well knew, there was a strong pos- 
sibility that the tension in this jungle- 
filled corner of the earth might soon 
match the war of nerves in Berlin, 5,000 
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the U.S. will fight if need be. 


long miles away. But in terms of formu- 
lating policy, the U.S. had little choice. 
Khrushchev had started the crisis, and 
its relaxation or intensification was up to 
him. The U.S. could only await his next 
move—and prepare to defend freedom 
wherever threatened. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Uninvited Guests 


Uninvited guests are often pests—espe- 
cially when they drop by with the an- 
nounced purpose of telling the host how to 
run the household. Thus President Ken- 
nedy last week made little effort to con- 
ceal his private irritation at a visit to 
Washington from Indonesia’s showboat- 
ing President Sukarno and Mali's tower- 
ing (6 ft. 8 in.) President Modibo Keita, 
who had come, as representatives of neu- 
tralist nations, to urge the U.S. against 
taking any stands that might lead to war. 

Despite his impatience, Kennedy 
played his public role of host with scru- 
pulous attention to protocol, At Andrews 
Air Force Base, a starched, trim five- 
service honor guard and an Air Force 
band stood by when Kennedy helicoptered 
in to await Sukarno’s chartered jet. But 
there was no ceremonial motorcade and 
no elaborate state dinner. 

Since the visit was not official, neither 
guest was offered lodging at Blair House; 
Sukarno paid for the best suite at the May- 
flower Hotel, and Keita stayed at the 
Mali embassy. At the airport, Kennedy 
seemed grim as he shook hands with the 
visitors, gave a bland speech of welcome 
that pointed up his own concern for 
peace. Wearing his customary sunglasses, 
pitji (pillbox hat) and rows of ribbons, 
fun-loving President Sukarno—who, dur- 
ing the recent Belgrade conference of 


neutralists, had spent many of his off- 
duty hours cavorting in a nightclub called 
the Snakepit—answered that he hoped 
their talks would “bear fruit.” 

Peace, Above All. Back at his White 
House office, Kennedy pointed his guests 
to couches, settled down in his rocking 
chair. The talk. which lasted nearly an 
hour, was all about Berlin, The President 
warned that the U.S. could not go to a 
summit meeting with Nikita Khrushchev 
unless the Soviet Union guaranteed the 
Allied right of West Berlin. 
Bluntly. he told his guests of his disap- 
pointment because the Belgrade confer- 
ence had been harsher in judgment on the 
U.S. than on the Soviet Union. In answer, 
Sukarno said that the neutrals were in- 
terested in their own economic problems, 
and were not concerned about the rights 
and wrongs of Berlin. What they wanted 
above all, was peace. 

Keita, who wound up making a favor- 
able impression on the President, urged 
Kennedy to work for peace, but told him 
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not to be overly concerned about the 
ions of the neutrals. Said he: “There aren't 
ten people in my country who know 
where Berlin is.” 

Next morning. Kennedy saw Sukarno 
and Keita separately. First to arrive was 
Keita his arrival- 
day blue suit, a multicolored, hand-woven 
robe called a boubou. Keita talked of his 
country’s need for economic assistance.* 
warmed Kennedy that in the new African 
friendship goes to the big powers 
that provide the most help. 

A Cheerful Pat. The meetings ended 
somewhat more warmly than they began. 
At luncheon in the White House private 
dining room. Kennedy toasted his visitors 
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Mali got $2,500,000 from the U.S. and $7,- 


rom France last year, has a promise of 


$44 million in long-term aid from the Soviet 


Union 
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with the vow that the U.S. “will under- 
take any journey and meet with any 
group that promises to advance peace and 
the legitimate aspirations of people every- 
where.” When Sukarno left the White 
House for the last time—bearing a prom- 
ise of a Kennedy visit to Indonesia some 
day—the President gave him a cheerful 
pat on the back. And in a succession of 
public statements later, Neutralist Keita 
heartened the White House by approv- 
ing Kennedy's go-slow approach to ne- 
gotiations over Berlin. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Slamming the Door 

Like President Eisenhower before him 
President Kennedy thought for a while 
that it might be possible. by holding out 
the U.S. hand of friendship and financial 
aid, to lure such occasionally dissident 
Communist dictators as Yugoslavia’s Tito 
and Poland's Wladyslaw Gomulka to the 
side of the West. But recent events have 
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changed the President's mind. Gomulka 
following Moscow's lead toward 
mobilization of Poland's armed 
warned that Poland would 
in the Berlin crisis. 
he conference of 
Tito coolly excused 


moved 
partial 
forces, and 
not “remain passive 
And fortnight ago. at 
neutrals in Belgrade 
Russia's resumption of nuclear tests. 

Last week, in response Kennedy $ open 
door to the East slammed shut. U.S, offi- 
cials announced that a proposed Tito visit 
to Washington was postponed indefinitely 

is Was action on Tito’s latest request 
for more U.S. aid. The Administration 
also said that Poland's plea for more fis- 
cal credits Then the 
Senate urged the President to withhold 
aid from any nation that shows little 
sympathy for U.S. policies. 

For all their hostility, both Poland and 
Yugoslavia have profited handsomely 
from U.S. aid. Since 7, when the Ei- 
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senhower Administration decided to assist 
Gomulka in his mild revolt against Stalin- 
ism, the U.S, has sold Poland $365 million 
worth of surplus agricultural commodities 
(paid for in zlotys. which can be used 
by the U.S. only in Poland itself), extend- 
ed $61 million for machinery. In the past 
decade. Yugoslavia has received at least 
$1.5 billion in U.S. grants, plus $250 mil- 
lion worth of credits. 


OPINION 
The Crybabies 


One thing about Missouri's Harry S. 
Truman: once he made up his mind, he 
never changed it—and last week he was 
still sticking to his guns. Appearing in 
Denver at the American Legion’s 43rd 
annual convention, Truman invited the 
delegates to “ask any smart-aleck ques- 
tions, I'll give you some smart-aleck an- 
swers.” Among the questions: Did Tru- 
man have any regrets about dropping the 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki? The reply: “I . These 
tearjerkers, these fellows who are always 
saying what oughta been done and they 
weren't there and they don’t know a damn 
thing about it. . . They keep crying their 
eyes out about those people who were 
killed by those bombs. I haven't heard 
any of them crying about those boys who 
were in those upside-down battleships in 
Pearl Harbor.” 


THE CONGRESS 
From Oaths to Goosefeathers 


Still straining toward adjournment, the 
U.S. Congress last week: 
> Restored, in the Senate, $533 million 
worth ef House cuts in the Kennedy 
foreign aid program. As sent to a Senate- 
House conference committee, the Senate 


do not 


measure called for a total appropriation 
ooo. For President Kenne- 
described military-economic 
the most Important piece ot legis- 
lation to go before the current 
this represented a major triumph, Of the 
total Sen appropriation, $1.7 billion 
would go for direct military assistance to 
uncommitted as well as Allied nations, 
$1.2 billion for long-term development 
loans, $ million for supporting assist- 
ance to back direct military aid, $334 
million for development grants to newly 
independent nations, $3co million for th 
President's contingency fund. 

> Approved, with a House roll-call vote 
to 97. a bill placing the Peace 
Corps on a permanent basis and author 
izing an appropriation of $40 million for 
this fiscal year. Conservatives of both 
parties held out for, and got, a loyalty 
section requiring every Peace Corps vol- 
unteer to file an affidavit that he neither 
believes in overthrow of the United 
States Government nor knowingly belongs 
to an organization advocating such action, 
> Extended, in the Senate, impacted- 
areas schoo] aid and the National Defense 
Education Act for another two years. The 
impacted-areas bill, which benefits 3,800 
school districts in the home districts of 
319 House members, had been used by 
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UnrTEp Auto WorKER STRIKERS AT WILLOW RUN 


lure reluctant 
Congressmen into supporting what they 
didn't want (national aid 


congressional leaders to 


to education) 


in order to get what they did want (feder- 


al school aid for their 
For example, Mississippi's 
Representative William who 
helped block the national bills in’ the 
House Rules Committee, turned around 
and voted for the impacted-areas_ bill, 
under which he will 245,000 for 
school construction, maintenance and op- 
eration in his district. The two-year bill 
will diminish incentive for any 
aid bill proposed next year. 

> Toyed with the semantics of President 
Kennedy's proposed Disarmament Agen- 
cy, up tor consideration at a time when 
popular sentiment is more belliferous than 


home districts). 
Democratic 


Colmer 








get $1 


general 


House 
to the United 


changed the name, in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee 


pacihe 


States Arms Control Agency. The stuffier 


somewhat 
United 


Senate had already chosen a 


longer Aapax legomenon, the 


States Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency for World Peace and Security. 
> Turned down, in the House Appro- 


priations Committee, a $4,0 
by President Kennedy 
the entire Temple of Abu Simbel 203 
feet above the rising waters of the Nile’s 
Aswan High Dam in Egypt. 

> Shot 
President authorizing the General Services 
Administration to 
goosefeathers and down (used in sleeping 
bags, flight jackets. survival suits), which 
it has been hoarding since 1947 
with iodine, opium sperm oil 
diamonds, sapphires instruments 
missiles, aluminum, tin, zinc, lead, nickel 
bismuth and platinum). When Delaware's 
Senator John Williams asked how many 
feathers the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization had collected, he was told 
that the information 
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LABOR 


The Personal Touch 
(See Cover} 

The telephone was busy. First came a 
call from a Midwest Governor with a 
warning that labor trouble was brewing in 
his state—and a request that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment step into the situation, Behind 
his big desk in a massive office building 
on Washington's Constitution Avenue 
Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
listened intently, scribbled down notes on 
a scratch pad, and then politely but firmly 
refused to intervene t's my belief that 
it will be a lot better in the long run if we 
do not move in at this time.” 

Minutes later, word came from 
that about 100 workers had 
construction 


an aide 
walked off 
their missile-site jobs near 
Denver's Lowry Air Force Base. Goldberg 
called Lowry to find out what the trouble 
was—and learned that the men were pro- 
testing because a fence had been built by 
a nonunion contractor. He ordered tele- 
grams sent to union officials 
them in no uncertain terms that they had 
made a no-strike p 
tion projects. 
mitment,” he said, “and I 
to keep il. 

Still later, a Labor Departmen 
called to ask for a little top-level pressure 
to push labor-management s 

Yes, I think I can help.” replied Gold- 
berg. And without bothering to check with 






reminding 





ge on missile-base 
“They made a com 


expect them 


construc 


mediator 





ement. 


the White House, Arthur Goldberg began 
dictating a telegram: “The President has 


asked me to urge. 

In a daily dozen ways, Labor Secretary 
Goldberg, 53, last week was speaking in 
the name of President John F. Kennedy 
on matters ot deepest concern to the na- 
72.2 million-man labor force. When 
some locals of the United Auto Workers 
staged the toilet strike against General 





tions 


the zip? 


Motors just as an agreement seemed im 
minent (see Bustness ), both U.A.W: Pres- 
ident Walter Reuther and G.M. Negotia- 
tor Lou Seaton called Goldberg for ad- 
vice. Patiently, Goldberg heard each man 
out, discovered areas of agreement, and 
eased them toward Both 
were confident of an end to the walkouts 
this week. 

Ready to Try. In dealing with the auto 
strike, Goldberg restricted himself to the 
Secretary of Labor's traditional function 
as a counselor. But in other 
putes during his nine months in 
Goldberg has intervened more directly and 
forcefully than all his predecessors lumped 
together in the 48 years since labor became 
a Cabinet post. Using all the Administra 
influence and all the experience 
gained during his years as labor's top law- 


accord. sides 


labor dis- 
othce 


tion's 





yer and strategist, Goldberg has person- 
ally negotiated and mediated in strikes 
that have crippled the nation’s maritime 
industry, grounded most of its commercial 
airplanes and critically delayed its missile- 
site construction. Again, he has made sure 
that the curtain rise next month on 


the 77th season of New York's Metropoli- 


tan Opera by 





ireeing to arbitrate 


pute between the Met's management and 
its musicians, 
Arthur 


there are 


Goldberg well recognizes that 
dangers involved in such direct 
governmental intervention. “It is not 
healthy,” he says 
the labor 


for the economy or for 
movement or for business to 
assume that the Government is going to 
step into dispute and provide a 
method or a formula for settlement. If it 

any given dispute that 
Washington 
would be in every 


every 


were assumed In 
the parties 
then the Government 
dispute. 
take direct action only when labor and 
management remain widely split after ex- 
hausting all the established machinery of 
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could look to 


Goldberg's avowed policy is to 
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GovpBerc & MEANY 


Administration is for all the people. 
bargaining and mediation. Then, if he 
deems the dispute to be of “unique” na- 
tional importance, he moves hard and fast. 
“AIL 1 can do is try,” Goldberg says. “If I 
fail, I fail. But I would rather be blamed 
for failing than for not trying.” 

Close & Candid. So far, Goldberg has 
had few failures—and his successes have 
made him one of the most respected mem- 
bers of the New Frontier. Some manage- 
ment men distrust him because of his 
background as counsel for the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. and as a driving force behind nearly 
every major union gain in the past twelve 
years. Goldberg readily admits that he has 
not shed his sympathy for labor. “I'll be 
honest about it.” he says. “It's obvious 
that any man takes to any job an essential 
set of attitudes. I have not brainwashed 
myself.’ But Arthur Goldberg, a supreme- 
ly confident man who peers with owlish 
wisdom from behind horn-rimmed glasses. 
that he can still work with both 
management and labor with evenhanded 
justice: “Administrations are for all the 
people, and labor and management will 
both be making a mistake if they believe 
that the Kennedy Administration is going 
to be pro-labor.” 

In formulating his policies, Goldberg 
has been given pretty much of a free hand 
by President Kennedy, who was some- 
thing of a labor specialist himself while in 
Congress. The President places great em- 
phasis on the fact that a strong U.S, econ- 
omy is crucial in the cold war—and that 
reasonably cooperative labor-management 
relationships are vital to the economy. “We 
want to do anything we can to get settle- 
ments in the public interest,” the Presi- 
dent said recently. “Our country’s eco- 
nomic strength is so important right now 
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insists 


so dependent upon a proper balance of 
labor and management—that I think this 
action is justified.” 

In their own relationships, Kennedy and 
Goldberg are on close and candid terms. 
“In Cabinet meetings,” says a ranking Ad- 
ministration colleague. ‘Arthur is one of 
the frankest men in speaking to the Presi- 
dent. He simply says. ‘Mr. President, if 
you go and do this or that, why here's 
what people will say about it." Says 
Jack Kennedy of his Secretary of Labor: 
“He's very able, very objective. He's a 
totally public-minded fellow. He’s knowl- 
edgeable about labor and he’s got plenty 
of guts.” 

Goldberg will need all the knowledge 
and guts he can muster—for organized la- 
bor is in trouble. The great labor surge of 
the 1930s and “gos and ‘sos has slowed to 
a standstill. Although the total U.S. work 
force has risen by 5,000,000 since 1955, 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. membership (excluding ex- 
pelled unions) has dropped from 13,500. 
000 to 13,300,000. Such statistics tell only 
a small part of the story. With the basic 
rights of labor firmly secured by law, and 
after major postwar breakthroughs in the 
field of pensions, cost-of-living escala- 
tors, supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits, medical and life insurance, the labor 
movement seems surfeited by success. It 
is torn from within by jurisdictional dis- 
putes and corruption, and it has been 
baffled by the problems arising from tech- 
nological progress. 

A Matter of Spirit. In its broadest 
terms, labor’s trouble stems from a flag- 
ging of spirit. Of the fire-breathing mili- 
tants who led labor to the top, most are 
now either dead or senescent, and only 
the Auto Workers’ Walter Reuther re- 
mains as a towering national figure. 
A.F.L.-C.1.0, President George Meany, a 
onetime apprentice plumber, acts as a 
caretaker instead of a crusader. In a 
significant interview last week. Meany 
shrugged off the A.F.L.-C.1L.0.’s declining 
membership as a matter of interest only 
to individual unions. “We have no plans 
for any membership drive,”’ he said, “The 
responsibility is not ours.’ Similarly, he 
recognized the serious difficulties that 
arise from industrial automation—but 
washed his hands of any attempt to find 
an answer: “As a national organization, 
we will not put forward any solution, 
Each union and each industry will have to 
work out its own problems.” 

In their general complacency, many un- 
ion leaders take great pride in the fact 
that their occasional conventions at, say 
Miami Beach are as fancily expensive as 
anything staged by General Motors. Says 
Chicago Labor Consultant Saul Alinsky: 
“I've heard European union officials say 
they were damned if they could tell the 
difference between American labor lead- 
ers and businessmen—except that the la- 
bor leaders drive bigger cars and dress 
better.” 

Labor's diminished spirit extends 
throughout the rank and file. Fewer and 
fewer young workers join unions because 
they want to or because they think they 
ought to; they join because, under 











company-union contracts, they have to in 
order to get jobs. In last week's U.A.W. 
walkouts, bored pickets paced perfunc- 
torily, showing little of the zealot enthu- 
siasm of the 1930s. In the past 20 years, 
the average hourly wage of a steelworker 
has zoomed from oos¢ to $3.82, and the 
pattern has been followed in other major 
industries. But with the zoom, the zip has 
gone. Says an Electrical Workers’ official 
in Colorado: “Our members used to ride 
to work on a bicycle and eat cabbage for 
lunch. Now they own a home, two auto- 
mobiles. and eat a decent lunch. They 
don't have to care so much about the un- 
ion. And this is where our big problem 
lies—in apathy.” 

Meetings in the Woods. That apathy 
causes lost opportunities. For e*ample 
organized labor has long talked hopefully 
of capturing the U.S. South, the greatest 
remaining stronghold of nonunion work- 
ers. But the record remains dismal. The 
Textile Workers Union, the dominant un- 
ion in the South's biggest industry, has 
actually declined from 125,000 to 60,cco 
over the past 14 years. To thwart la 
bor organizers, many Southern companies 
carefully keep their wages just higher 
than union scale, In addition, Southern 
foes of labor play up the pro-civil rights 
stands of national unions, cite the inte- 
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grationist views of Walter Reuther, and 
distribute pictures of United Electrical 
Workers’ President Jim Carey dancing 
with a Negro girl. 

Fought by Southern pulpit 
public, most union-organizing drives are 
downright surreptitious. Atlanta's 
Textile Workers’ Leader Michael Botel- 
ho: “When we go into a little town to 
organize, we generally hold our first meet- 
ings in the woods.” But the fact remains 
that truly determined organizing efforts 
can pay off even in the South—and the 
outfit that has proved it is none other 
than Jimmy Hoffa’s International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, who have increased 
their Southern membership from ¢ 
to 80,000 since 1957. Whatever else may 
be said about Hoffa, he works at recruit- 
ing with a dedication displayed by few 
other labor leaders. Says a Florida-based 
official of the National Labor Relations 
Board: “The thing with the Teamsters is 
that they will keep trying. They'll tackle 
a plant year after year.” 

Merged Mixups. In their present state 
of mind, few of labor's leaders seem to 
possess either the will or the power to get 
together in a concerted drive against the 
problems that afflict their movement. 
Hotia’s racketeer-ridden Teamsters are a 
national disgrace. But beyond kicking the 
Teamsters out of the A.F.L.-C.1.O., la- 
bor's responsible leaders have done little 
or nothing to combat the Teamsters’ 
power. A.F.L.-C.1.0. locals have contin- 
ued to play ball with the Teamsters, and 
at least one member of the A.F.L.-C.1.0.'s 
Ethical Practices Committee, the Nation- 
al Maritime Union's horny-fisted Joe Cur- 
ran, is an open Hoffa ally. 

Aside from the external problem of 
Hoffa, the A.F.L.-C.1.0. has plenty of in- 
ternal problems of its own. The long- 
awaited, highly touted 1955 merger of the 
\.F.L. and the C.1.0. has been far from 
successful. Today the A.F.L.'s craft un- 
ions and the C.1.0.’s industrial unions de- 
vote almost as much energy to jurisdic- 
tional brawls as they do to bargaining 
with management. George Meany, who 
was the A.F.L.’s president before the 
merger, is either unwilling or unable to 
bring an end to the internecine warfare. 
Walter Reuther, who was the C.I.O.’s 
president until, as part of the merger 
agreement, he became an A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
vice president, fumes at Meany’s inaction, 
Reuther would dearly love to unseat 
Meany, but he simply does not have the 
votes—his C.1.0. contributed only 5,414.- 
ooo members to the merger, as against the 
10,613,000 of Meany’s A.F.L. 

The Perplexity of Progress. Yet. even 
if they were working smoothly together, 
and even if they were inspired by the en- 
thusiasm of yore, labor's leaders would 
still have to face up to a perplexity of 
progress: industrial automation. 

Beyond argument, automation increases 
productivity. In theory, that increased 
productivity should create more than 
enough new jobs to make up for those 
lost by men to machines. And that, in 
turn, should keep the union rosters filled. 
But it has not worked out like that. Be- 
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tween them, for example, the U.A.W. and 
the Steelworkers have lost more than 
400,000 members, mostly to automation, 
in the past five years. Organized labor 
has made few compensatory gains. Most 
of the new jobs are held by white-collar 
workers, who have composed a majority 
of the labor force since 1955. These white- 
collar workers are notably reluctant to 
join unions, particularly since manage- 
ment is willing to give them most of the 


AvToMATep CyLinper Heap 
Progress has set some 


benefits that the old lunch-bucket union- 
ists had to fight for. 

At the same time, thousands of the un- 
ion members displaced by automation 
have been forced to take any sort of job 
they can get, whether it be dishwasher or 
ditchdigger. This trend, too, has decreased 
union membership. Explains an A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. officer: “These men are hard to 
organize because of the gut competition 
for that sort of job. If a man is hungry 
enough, he'll take what he can get and 
undercut the next fellow by a nickel an 
hour just to get the job. It’s dog eat dog.” 

In meeting labor's dilemma, the driving 
force must come from labor itself. All the 
governmental paternalism in the world 
cannot solve labor's basic problems—but 
the Government can certainly urge and 
encourage, and Arthur Goldberg seems 
ready, willing and able. Goldberg is far 
from being the handsomest man on the 
New Frontier, yet he is compellingly at- 
tractive when he talks—and he loves to 
talk. (“He can,” says an admiring Labor 
Department aide, “talk for two hours on 
one hour's briefing.”") Goldberg's energy 
seems inexhaustible, and his personal qual- 
ifications are beyond question. Says Ari- 
zona'’s Republican Senator Barry Gold- 
water, an outspoken critic of labor who 
could hardly be farther removed from 
Goldberg both politically and philosophi- 
cally: “Goldberg is a very decent fellow, 
a very capable man and a brilliant law- 





yer. He's been a good Secretary of Labor 
up to now.” 

A strong case could be made for the 
idea that Goldberg's entire life has been 
spent in following the path that has 
taken him to the big desk in the De- 
partment of Labor. His father, Joseph 
Goldberg. fled czarist Russia in the 1880s 
and wound up in Chicago, where he ac- 
quired a horse and wagon. hauled produce 
to downtown restaurants, and by 1892 





PrRopUCTION AT CHRYSLER 
to digging ditches. 


had saved enough money to bring his wife 
and daughter to the U.S. Arthur was the 
family's seventh and last child. 

As a boy, Arthur worked. He got his 
first job at twelve, running errands at a 


shoe factory for $3 a week. Says he 
“They were not very particular about 
child-labor laws then.” While in high 


school, he learned some harsher facts of 
labor life. Working for $6 a week as a 
suit packer in a clothing store (“I can 
still pack a suit pretty well”), Goldberg 
and some fellow emplovees protested at 
being forced to work extra hours at no 
extra pay. The result was decisive: “We 
were fired.” 

Boy Wonder. Goldberg graduated from 
high school at 15 and entered upon a 
triple-time existence. Mornings he went 
to a junior college, afternoons he attend- 
ed De Paul University, and nights he 
held down a post office job. As a tired- 
eyed 18-year-old, he was admitted to law 
school at Northwestern University—but 
only after proving, with some difficulty, 
that his two college transcripts represented 
the work of only one person. 

While in law school, Goldberg worked 
part time as a clerk in a Chicago law 
office. Summers, he signed on as a con- 
struction laborer, once stepped on a rusty 
nail and had to wait out the then manda- 
tory period of a week before he could 
collect workmen's compensation. He could 
not afford the loss of pay. “Ever since,” 
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he recalls, “I have not been friendly to 
the idea of waiting periods. Family needs 
don't wait.” 

Room at the Top. At 20. Goldberg 
graduated from Northwestern's law school 
with an A record marred only by a single 
B. There was never the slightest doubt 
that he would become a successful lawyer. 
In his very first case he pleaded an in- 
heritance suit before the Illinois Supreme 
Court, and lost. But he lost few others 
over the next nine years, while building 
up a substantial reputation as a lawyer 
skilled in handling equity and corporate 
issues. Then, in 1938, two of Chicago's 
C.1.0. leaders—Van Bittner, a director 
of the Steelworkers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee, and Sam Levin of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers—asked Goldberg to rep- 
resent the C.I.O.’s American Newspaper 
Guild, then on strike and in savage dispute 
with Hearst's Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer. At that time both the C.1.0. and 
the Guild had Communists in high posi- 
tions, “There was real trouble with the 
ideological conflict within fhe C.I.0.,” re- 
calls Goldberg, “and they needed a lawyer 
who was not only non-Communist but 
anti-Communist.” Goldberg took on the 
dispute, helped bring about a settlement, 
and won the respect of both sides. That 
says Goldberg, started “my whole 
career in labor law.” 

The career was interrupted by World 
War II. Goldberg joined the Office of 
Strategic Services, spent the war in liaison 
with European labor unions, including 
those in Nazi-occupied territory, perform- 
ing sabotage and espionage functions. 
Goldberg was discharged as a major in 
1944, and the details of his work remain 
classified. All he will say is that published 
stories about his cloak-and-dagger opera- 
tions behind enemy lines are false. He 
once wandered into German-held territory 
in France, but only because he had lost 
his way—and he quickly discovered the 
mistake and left the premises. 

At war's end, Goldberg returned to Chi- 
cago and turned full time to being a labor 
lawyer. Those years are fondly remembered 
by his two children, Barbara, now 25, 
and married to a Boston intern, and Rob- 
ert, now a 20-year-old junior at Amherst. 
During the summers, Goldberg installed 
his children and his wife Dorothy, a for- 
mer social worker and an abstractionist 
painter, in a two-room cabin on the shores 
of Lake Michigan; he showed up on 
Friday nights laden with cartons of Chi- 
nese food. Goldberg appointed himself 
sole arbitrator of family disputes, once 
ruled that Barbara could not wear lipstick 
until she was 14. Such decisions were 
not always popular—and on at least one 
occasion, the kids picketed the house with 
signs that read DADDY UNFAIR. 

In 1948 Goldberg moved to Washing- 
ton as general counsel for both the Steel- 
workers and the C.1.O0. When he went to 
Washington, labor's political and moral 
standing was jeopardized by the existence 
of eleven Communist-controlled unions 
within the C.1.0. Goldberg directed the 
meticulous, scrupulously legal C.1.O, trials 
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that ended with the banishment of all 
eleven. In 1949 he devised the pension and 
insurance plans for the Steelworkers that 
were finally accepted by industry in a 
labor breakthrough that was followed up 
by the U.A.W. and other mass-production 
unions. “This really transformed Ameri- 
can life,’ Goldberg says unabashedly. “In 
all this. I take great personal satisfaction.” 

"Sorry Mess." When the C.I.0. and 
the A.F.L. wanted to merge but remained 
suspicious of each other's motives, Gold- 
berg drew up a “no-raiding” clause that 
was agreeable to both sides, then worked 
out the complex details of the merger 
itself in 1955. Two years later, he was a 
prime mover in the expulsion of the 
Teamsters from the A.F.L.-C.1.0. And in 
1959 he was labor's legal strategist during 
a no-holds-barred Steelworkers’ strike 
that lasted 116 days. When the Govern- 
ment invoked the Taft-Hartley Act to 
stop the strike for a cooling-off period, 
Goldberg fought the case to the Supreme 
Court—where he lost, even though the 
Justices concurred in public praise of his 
legal performance. The strike left Gold- 
berg with a suspected gastric ulcer (an 
exploratory operation found nothing) and 
the firm conviction that labor and man- 
agement had to find some better means 
of resolving their differences than by 
striking. Says Goldberg: “The whole thing 
was a sorry mess. I criticized the Govern- 
ment then, and I criticize it now, for 
letting the strike go on much too long. 
The recession we have just been through 
was in large part set off by the length of 
the steel strike.” 

Brief Sputter. Goldberg had met Jack 
Kennedy while testifying before the 
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House Education and Labor Committee. 
The two men became friends with a com- 
mon interest. Says Goldberg: “We would 
sit around discussing the philosophy of 
various aspects of labor for hours.’’ When 
President-elect Kennedy tapped him for 
Labor Secretary, Goldberg told him to 
discuss the choice with other people. Ken- 
nedy did. got an affirmative consensus, 
although George Meany sputtered briefly 
before agreeing. (Because Goldberg has 
never carried a union membership card, 
Meany has never really considered him 
an honest-to-overalls labor man.) 

To make clear that he was no longer 
an employee of organized labor, Goldberg 
renounced all rights to a Steelworkers’ 
pension, which would have paid him $25,- 
ooo a vear beginning at the age of 60, 
and said he would never again practice 
labor law, which had provided him with 
an income of $100,000 a year. 

No Strike, No Lockout. Even before 
he was installed in office, Goldberg had 
begun gathering f about a tugboat 





facts 
and railroad strike that was tying up New 
York and was threatening to spread south 
and west. Right after his swearing-in cere- 
mony, he got Kennedy's permission to 
intervene. He was at the bargaining table 
the next afternoon, and by 6 o'clock the 
following morning, after 14 straight hours 
of negotiation, he had stopped the strike 
by guaranteeing to both parties that the 
key issue of job security would be kept 
open and resolved in a year on the basis 
of a federal study already under way. 

One month later, Goldberg intervened 
in the most costly airline strike in U.S. 
history, brought about settlement of a 
wildcat walkout of flight engineers by 
setting up a reviewing board of three 
professors. In May, Goldberg scored his 
most substantive single triumph. Hard 
on the heels of a Senate investigation 
into the scandalous work stoppages in 
missile-site construction, he got a no- 
strike, no-lockout commitment from labor 
and management. set up an arbitration 
committee to decide on differences while 
work went on. In 1960, walkouts cost the 
U.S. 86,000 man-days of work on its 
missile Goldberg's formula has 
slashed the rate to around 200 man-days 
a month. Just as he did last week at 
Lowry A.F.B., Goldberg ruthlessly holds 
labor as well as management to its no- 
strike, no-lockout agreement. Says he; 
“We are not going to have shutdowns in 
missile-site construction.” 

Last month, at the request of President 
Kennedy, Goldberg intervened in the com- 
plex, personality-ridden battle between the 
musicians and management of the Metro- 
politan Opera that had led General Man- 
ager Rudolf Bing to throw up his hands 
and cancel the 1961-62 season. Both sides 
agreed to go on with the season and leave 
their differences up to an arbitrator— 
but only if the arbitrator was Goldberg. 

If he is to continue participating in 
such personal ways in the nation’s labor- 
management disputes, Goldberg is going 
to be a terribly busy man, That prospect 
is one that he faces with pleasure. He is 
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an activist who rises at 6:30 each morn- 
ing, takes a walk around his fashionable 
Northwest Washington neighborhood, 
breakfasts with Wife Dorothy. and is at 
his Labor Department desk by at least 
9 o'clock. He still gets a real kick out of 
the prestige and privileges of his office. 
Says a Cabinet colleague: “Arthur is just 
as thrilled as he can be about t 
tary of Labor. This has not 
stuff to him.” 

But Goldberg also recognizes the im- 
mensity of labor's problems. He makes no 
bones about the fact that Jimmy Hoffa is 
a menace to the labor movement. But he 
is “confident that Hofia will eventual- 
ly be repudiated by his own mem- 
bers." Goldberg insists that unions must 
accept automation as a fact of life, but 
he also insists that management must 
help retrain workers who have been 
displaced by automation so that they can 
become useful members of the new la- 
bor force. 


Most of all, 


yeing Secre- 
become old 


Goldberg worries about 
what he calls “the hardening of atti- 
tudes” between management and labor. 
Says he: “Both sides should recognize the 
fact that they are not back in the ‘30s 
when the union was struggling for recog- 
nition and management was struggling not 
to give it. But listen to any of the speeches 
at a labor union convention and you'll 
think you're back in the old days. You 
hear the same sort of thing from the other 
side at a meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers. They are talking 
in an atmosphere of distrust which their 
members simply do not recognize in their 
day-to-day relationships.” 

In appraising his own governmental 
record to date, Goldberg admits to 
qualms. He has been so occupied with 
settling day-by-day disputes that he has 
not yet had much time to attack labor's 
long-term problems. “Obviously,” he says, 
“we have got to do better than we have 
done, We have to preserve the right to 
strike, but we don’t want this right to be 
exercised. I admit this will be pretty hard 
to do—to create machinery which would 
not impose controls, but which would 
prevent stoppages.” 


THE JUDICIARY 
Toward the Seats 


Toward seats on one of the nation’s 
most distinguished courts moved two of 
the nation’s most widely known men of 
law. The court: the U.S. Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which covers New 
York, Connecticut and Vermont and 
which was long graced by the presence of 
the late Learned Hand and his cousin 
Augustus. The men: Thurgood Marshall, 
longtime special counsel of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (Time cover, Sept. 19, 
1955), and U.S. District Court Judge 
Irving R. Kaufman. 

Marshall, 53, the great-grandson of a 
Congolese native who was snatched from 
his homeland and transported to slavery 
in the U.S., for years has fought in the 
front-lines legal battle against U.S. seg- 
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Lawyer MARSHALL 
A historic orgument, an agonizing decision. 


regation. Born in Baltimore, he earned 
degrees from Lincoln and Howard univer- 
sities, holds seven honorary doctorates, 
During his service with the N.A.A.C.P., 
he has had as many as 500 civil rights 
cases running at the same time, argued 
more than 30 of them before the Su- 
preme Court. The high point of his ca- 
reer: his successful Supreme Court argu- 
ments that led to the historic 1954 school 
desegregation decision. Southern Senators, 
who disagree with Marshall but respect 
his abilities, are expected to make only a 
token fight against his confirmation. 

Kaufman, 51, was born in New York 
City, educated at Fordham, and was only 
39 When appointed by President Harry 
Truman to the U.S. District Court for 
the Southern District of New York. Since 
then, he has presided over many a land- 
mark case, but his most agonizing de- 
cision came in a capital-punishment trial 
in 1951. Before he delivered sentence, 
Kaufman meditated in a synagogue for 
an entire day, later fainted while con- 
sidering last-minute appeals. But Irving 
Kaufman never wavered in his legal de- 
termination that Communist Atom Spies 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg should die 
for having committed a crime “worse 
than murder.” 


MICHIGAN 
On the Move 


Since 1949, when Democrat G. Men- 
nen Williams became Governor, Michi- 
gan's Democrats have controlled the 
state’s executive department while rural 
Republicans ruled the legislature. But last 
week, the long, often paralyzing standoff 
between the Republican legislature and 
Democratic administration showed signs 
of ending. In an election of delegates to a 
constitutional convention next month at 
Lansing, the G.O.P. engineered its best 
statewide showing in years. 

Michiganders of both parties have long 
recognized the need for constitutional re- 
form. The current constitution was writ- 
ten in 1908, has been amended 67 times, 
now runs 13,000 words longer than the 
U Constitution, and is cluttered with 
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archaic provisions, including one which 
puts a $250,000 ceiling on the state debt. 
Like many another state constitution, it 
apportions legislative representation in a 
fashion that is, after half a century of 
shifting population, totally unrealistic, The 
only real issue, after voters last spring 
approved a convention to draft a new con- 
stitution, was which party would elect 
more delegates to the convention and thus 
get to write the new constitution. 

Democrats decided to use the same 
strategy that they have used so long and 
so successfully. With 144 delegates to be 
chosen—one for each seat in the legisla- 
ture—they put together a slate of worka- 
day politicians, counted on organization 
to pull their candidates through. The Re- 
publicans, on the other hand, pulled out 
all stops. Where they had spent only 
$34.coo on last spring's election, they 
earmarked $75,000 for this campaign, In- 
stead of depending on politicians, the 
party drafted such leading Michigan citi- 
zens as American Motors Corp. President 
George Romney and Michigan State Uni- 
versity President John A. Hannah to run 
as delegates. 

Last week, the Republican strategy paid 
off handsomely. Of the 144 seats, the 
G.O.P. took 99, including 21 in districts 
where the vote is ordinarily Democratic. 
Even the Democratic fortress of Wayne 
County (Detroit) suffered in the sweep; 
Republican delegates won eight of the 45 
openings there. Encouraged by the out- 
come, Republicans looked forward to next 
autumn’s gubernatorial campaign, Cried 
G.O.P. State Chairman George Van Peur- 
sem: “The Republican Party is on the 
move in Michigan.” 


CALIFORNIA 
Itchy Feet 


At 64, California's former (1953-59) 
Republican Governor Goodwin — Jess 
Knight has most of the things that make 
men content: a handsome wife, a pleasant 
home in Los Angeles, robust good health, 
and a comfortable income that includes 
an annual $16,000 state pension and an 
$850-a-week job as a television commen- 
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tator. But Goodie Knight is restless: he 
wants to be Governor again. 

Last week, after announcing at a news 
conference that he plans to run for Gov- 
ernor next year, Goodie took to the road 
in his air-conditioned Cadillac, drove some 
50 miles from Los Angeles to the sleepy 
town of San Clemente. Pulling up to the 
town’s community center, where a Repub- 
lican women’s federation waited to hear 
him, Goodie turned for a moment to his 
wife Virginia, who had accompanied him. 
“Honey,” he asked, “why don’t I just take 
the salary and the pension and forget 
about all this?” Without pausing, he con- 
tinued: “I'll tell you why. In two days 
I'd have itchy feet again. I can’t keep out 
of it. I love this state and I loved being 
Governor, and I’m going to make another 
push for it.” Said Virginia Knight, with an 
understanding smile: “What's that song? 
It’s better the second time around?” 

At least one prominent California Re- 
publican would violently disagree with 
Virginia: to Richard Nixon, Goodie’s gu- 
bernatorial candidacy could only come as 
a Knightmare. Under relentless pressure 
to run for Governor against Democratic 
Incumbent “Pat” Brown as a way to keep 
alive his 1964 presidential chances, Nixon 
had hoped to run uncontested in the Re- 
publican primary. Knight's announcement 
shattered that hope—and although he of- 
ten acts like a clown, Goodie is a formida- 
ble California campaigner. As he himself 
mused last week: “I speak Spanish, and 
of course we have a large Spanish popula- 
tion. I have a real feeling for the Jewish 
people. 1 have always championed Ne- 
groes. I've heard from a lot of these peo- 
ple, from thousands of people up and 
down the state—merchants, workingmen. 
professional men, teachers, women and 
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men in every walk of life. They say they 
want me to run for Governor.” 

Dick Nixon, still withholding any for- 
mal announcement of his own plans, re- 
acted blandly to Knight’s candidacy: “I 
think Mr. Knight had a perfect right to 
announce his candidacy.” But for Nixon, 
the prospects were nonetheless distressing: 
even if he were to beat Goodie Knight in 
the Republican gubernatorial primary, the 
bitter G.O.P. split might well ensure Gov- 
ernor Brown's re-election. And Goodie 
seemed to be itching to cause just such a 
split. “If Dick gets into it,” he said last 
week, “we're going to have a terrible 
fight, a really terrible fight. I'm in, and 
I'm not getting out.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
About the Battle 


For Old Soldier Dwight Eisenhower, no 
battle holds more lasting interest than 
a three-day conflict in which he never 
fought. Ike first visited Gettysburg as 
a West Point cadet assigned to traipse 
the fields and trace the engagement’s 
moves and countermoves. As a World 
War I lieutenant colonel, he was stationed 
there at a temporary Army post called 
Camp Colt. In 1950, as a retired general, 
he bought a farm on the battlefield’s edge. 
As President of the U.S., he entertained 
such guests as Viscount Montgomery 
Winston Churchill, Charles de Gaulle and 
even Nikita Khrushchev with fragmen- 
tary accounts of the battle. And last 
week, enjoying the uncluttered leisure of 
retirement, Ike, for the first time, hosted 
a full-length battlefield tour. 

Women in Camp. The guests at the 
day-long outing were 38 freshmen Re- 
publican Congressmen. Gettysburg was 
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IkE (LOWER LEFT) & New G.O.P. CoNGRESSMEN AT A GETTYSBURG MEMORIAL 
Everyone knows that cavalry can't charge. 


hot, but their host was in cool good 
humor. Attempting to point out the 
wheatfields across which Pickett’s divi- 
sion made its ruinous charge, Ike discov- 
ered the view blocked by a parked bus. 
When he asked that the bus be moved, 
one Congressman quipped, “Is that an 
executive order, Mr. President?” Chortled 
Ike, when the bus driver was slow in mov- 
ing: “And obeyed just about as rapidly.” 
Climbing aboard one of the congressional 
buses, Ike handled a microphone like a 
veteran tour guide,* broadcast a military 
man’s running estimate of Civil War gen- 
erals: “Never in the war did Lee establish 
good staff work ... The two best men 
the Union had were McDowell and Pope, 
until they got Meade . . . One of the big- 
gest problems was keeping women out of 
Hooker's camp .. . Kilpatrick sent two 
brigades of Union cavalry to charge the 
southern flank, and they were butchered. 
That cavalry can’t charge has been true 
since Ney tried to win at Waterloo.” 

A principal point pressed home by Ike 
was that Gettysburg was fought more for 
political than for military reasons. “The 
Confederacy needed recognition from 
European powers,” he said. “Recognition 
could not come about by winning defen- 
sive battles.” The explanation served as 
a timely backdrop to a discussion of more 
recent military-political battles. After 
lunch at the Gettysburg Hotel, Ike agreed 
to answer questions from the Congress- 
men. Immediately, he was asked whether 
it was true that Berlin's troubles were 
born when he, as Commander of World 
War II Allied forces, failed to move on 
that city. Said Ike, recalling the late war 
period in which Churchill pushed for Al- 
lied occupation of Berlin and Roosevelt 
did not: “We were soldiers, not politicos 
. + To say ‘that any military decision 
would have saved this present difficulty 
with Berlin is just rewriting history.” 
From Berlin, the discussion moved to the 
invasion of Cuba. Ike denied that the 
invasion strategy had been planned by 
his Administration. Said he: “These Cu- 
ban refugees had a great desire to go back 
to Cuba, so we began organizing them 
and giving them weapons and training 
them. But beyond that we could not go 
because at that time there was no recog- 
nized leader.’ 

"How Could They Do Better?"' Ike’s 
luncheon talk was the only serious mo- 
ment in a high-humored day. At tour's 
close, the Congressmen lined up in the 
lee of Ike's barn to be photographed, one 
by one, shaking hands with the G.O.P.'s 
most famous member. After all the pic- 
tures were taken, someone asked Ike if 
he contemplated running for the Senate. 
Replied he, flashing the old Eisenhower 
grin: “I suppose I should say ‘How could 
they do better?’ ” 


% Guide Eisenhower fluffed once: patting an 
old cannon, he cited Gettysburg as the first 
battle in which breech-loading artillery was 
used. It was not. The British used breechloaders 
in the Crimea and in the Opium War with 
China, In the U.S. Civil War, breech-loading 
guns were in action in 1862 at Seven Pines and 
during the siege of Vicksburg. 
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TURKEY 
The Verdict 
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doubt that by vast 
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Turkey and con- 
sistently tried to hide the fact by 
press censorship and high-handed rule, But 
many Turks wondered whether the death 
penalty was justified for this offens 


yrought close to ruin 
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What the revolution demanded . . 
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Last week, while jet ines roared low 
d, the verdict was announced 
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small iron cot in 





as with a feeding tube up his 
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mistreatment. Istanbul's medical report 





indicated an overdose of sleeping pills. 
Menderes, who had complained of insom- 
nia, had been given pills by prison doctors 
had probably hoarded a near-lethal cache 
in the lining of his suit. Only 
before, Menderes had observed to a visi- 
tor: “Why didn’t they kill me right 


it the time of the revolt? This way I die 


a few days 
away 


every day. 
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given life were ac- 
charges 


death 
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General Gursel’s junta, and 
there was considerable pressure for rever- 
sal. The U.S. and British embassies told 
the Turkish Foreign Affairs Ministry that 
they feared serious repercussions if the 
death sentences were carried out; Indian 
Ambassador J. K. Atal called on ex-Presi- 
dent Inonu, leader of the Republican Par- 


to intervene and throw his 








ty, asking him 





considerable weight behind a bid for clem- 
Inonu refused to interfere. As for 
the junta 


the verdict 


ency. 


spokesman had stated before 


We aren't concerned about 
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cared for the thoughts of a powerful army 
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justify the revolution. 
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remained the verdicts against Menderes 
Fatin Rustu Zorlu, 51, former Foreign 
Mir 
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began to chant over the 





ies. Menderes’ hanging was postponed 
til he recovers. 

Ever since Kemal Ataturk, almost sin- 
glehanded, built modern Turkey, the coun- 





try has made impressive progress in dem- 
rule. It remained to be seen what 
the long trial and its grim climax 


ocratic 
etlect 
would have on that progress—and on the 
free elections that Gursel has promised 


for next month. 











BERLIN 
Through the Wall 
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1 grim new citizens 
were being hauled before Schnellverfahren 
(literally, rapid proceedings, i.e., kanga- 





for sentencing to the dozens of 


springing 


roo courts 
new “work rehabilitation camps 





up across the land. To qualify, the victims 
work say or reluc- 


or merely 


needed only to be 
tant to volunteer for the army 
“injurious to the public welfare. 
Buna 


generally 
Iwo workers at a carbide plant in 


t ] 


were beaten for failing to enlist 





for mili- 





tary service, then were hauled before 
judge, who noted happily that 
the fist of the workers 


statements.” In 


they got 
their 


Leipzig, two 


class for 
cowardly 
members of a jazz club drew 13 and 1¢5- 


year terms because, as the court put it 
they 
Radio 


mostly 


stimulated by broadcasts of 
which 


setting fire to the 


were 

Luxembourg transmits 
music] into 
stable of a collective farm. 

But the new camps are mainly intend- 
ed as relocation centers for the 10,000 
East Germans who are under arrest be- 
cause they cannot be trusted to remain in 
the workers’ paradise. The idea is to move 
them to a safe distance from the sealed 
frontier in Berlin or other areas bordering 
the West. Some were actually caught in 
the act of fleeing: others are merely sus 
ted of planning to flee, or 
For all 


portation to the new camps in the interior 


pec 





spreading 


unrest. the penalty is swift de 
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where “work rehabilitation” means sw 
ing in a quarry or a mine from 6 a, 
to 6 p.m. 

The camps could never hold the m 
lions of East Germans who would escape 
if they could. To deal with this restive 
mass, Communism’s wall at Berlin grew 
ever higher, ever thicker. Bands of Volks- 
polizei strung more 
strands of barbed wire atop the concrete 
blocks to the desperate dozens of 
East Berliners who were still leaping over 
the parapet to freedom; but to the dismay 
of officials, four Vopos on a fence-mending 
detail themselves threw down their tools 
and took the opportunity to flee west. In 
front of the wall, Communist workers laid 
heavy new barriers to frustrate daredevil 
drivers who had discovered a new way to 
escape. Most talented of these was the 23- 
year-old worker who last week packed his 
wife into the front seat of a five-ton dump 
truck. got up speed along darkened side 
streets paralleling the frontier, then roared 
out at 40 m.p.h. to plow through the wall 
scattering Vopos and broken concrete in 
all directions. 


The Troubled Sky 


Around four large wooden desks in a 
dirty grey-stone building in West Berlin, 
an American, a Briton, a Frenchman and 
a Russian work together 24 hours a day, 
almost as if the cold war did not exist. 
This is Berlin’s Air Safety Center, where 
the West advises East of its flights up 
the three air corridors over Communist 
territory from West Germany. The sys- 
tem is supposed to avoid accidents; in 
fact, it neatly ties the Soviets to tacit 
recognition of the West's rights to fly the 
disputed airlanes. Many Western officers 
think Russia will one day walk out of 
the Safety Center, leaving the Western 
planes to fly through the corridors un- 
announced, and mingle dangerously with 
Communist aircraft in the area. Then the 
West will have its signal of real trouble 
ahead in the skies around Berlin. 

It may not be far off. As U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk prepared to 
talk Berlin with Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko (see THe Nation ), the 
Red propagandists were aiming shrill pro- 
tests at “violation of East German sover- 
eignty” by Western planes. Possibly even 
more significant than these propaganda 
noises were the sounds picked up by 
Western airline pilots heading into Ber- 
lin: on their radios, they heard occasional 
interfering signals, as if the Communists 
were testing jamming devices to knock 
out the planes’ radio navigation. Some 
crews reported East German searchlights 
on them. And one afternoon last week, 
Pan American's Flight No. 609, flying 
well in the center of the northern corridor 
to Hamburg, spotted a Soviet MIG-17 
fighter with six rockets under each wing 
soaring 200 ft. off the airliner’s right 
wingtip. “He just sat there, where all the 
passengers could see him.” said Pan Am 
Captain Tony Duff. When Duif’s plane 
entered a convenient layer of stratus cloud 
the MIG peeled off and vanished, but 
the maneuver was an obvious hint of 
what could come. 
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U.N. Troops IN. ELISABETHVILLE 
In a city of terror and hate 


Wayward Jets. The West was ready 
with its own countermeasures. The U.S. 
Air Force supplied navigational gadgets 
to help foil the jammers, and airline pilots 
were going through courses last week to 
learn their use; already the equipment 
was being installed by Pan Am on the 
DC-6Bs it employs on the Berlin run. 
Plans were being discussed to slap re- 
strictions on planes of Communist air- 
lines on Western routes if trouble comes. 
And there was another way to combat 
obstruction of the airlanes: armed fighter 
escorts to fly alongside the commercial 
aircraft, ready to defend them with gun- 
fire if necessary. 

But the West was leaning over back- 
wards to avoid an incident that would 
risk passengers’ lives or give the Reds an 
excuse to start trouble. Then one day last 
week, two West German jet fighters, fly- 
ing back to their West German base from 
NATO maneuvers in France, turned up 
over East German Communist territory, 
lost and low on fuel. It was a clear viola- 
tion of East Germany's airspace, just the 
kind of incident to touch off trouble. The 
tower in West Berlin could only order 
the planes to land at nearby Tegel, the 
French airfield in Berlin, for if the pilots 
headed back west on nearly empty fuel 
tanks, they might be forced to make an 
emergency landing in German Commu- 
nist territory. 

On Camera. The West German govern- 
ment hastily apologized to Russia. but 
the Communist press seemed determined 
to exploit the error for all it was worth, 
“Espionage!” sputtered the East German 
news agency. But, curiously, East German 
Boss Walter Ulbricht made little of the 
incident when he went on television for 
a major address at week's end. It was 
perhaps a mite embarrassing to discover 
that, for all the vaunted antiaircraft de- 
fenses at the edge of the Iron Curtain, 
two enemy planes could fly deep into 
East Germany unimpeded. 





THE CONGO 
War in Katanga 


“This operation bears no comparison to 
anything else in United Nations history,” 
said the U.N.’s senior officer in Katanga. 
Conor Cruise O'Brien was vastly under- 
stating the case. In recalcitrant Katanga 
last week, scattered bands of blue-hel- 
meted troops—Indian, Swedish, Irish 
were engaged in a battle to the death 
with a weird and formidable foe: the 
troops of Katanga President Moise 
Tshombe, some of them Baluba warriors 
smeared with warpaint, led by Europeans 
and backed by jet fighters. 

It was a war that the U.N.’s O'Brien, 
presumably with the full approval of 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, 
had started in an attempt to. bring 
Tshombe back under the authority of the 
Congo central government and thus head 
off a possible civil war. As the fighting 
raged on, it carried the United Nations 
into the new, uncomfortable—and, to 
some critics, indefensible—position of ac- 
tive aggressor on a large scale. 


Ultimatum. Since February, United 
Nations forces in the Congo had been 


armed with a Security Council resolution 
calling upon Tshombe to dismiss the 500 
European officers leading his 11,600-man 
army—and actively working toward main- 
taining Katanga’s secession from the cen- 
tral Congo government, even at the cost 
of civil war. Last month, the Congo's 
moderate Premier Cyrille Adoula asked 
the U.N. to enforce the resolution. 
O'Brien gave Tshombe until Sept. 9 to 
get rid of the Europeans. 

When the deadline passed. U.N. Congo 
Chief Sture Linner reported: “At least 
104 foreign personnel failed to give any 
account of themselves.” O'Brien de- 
manded compliance. In answer, Katan- 
ga's white-led political police arrested 
O'Brien's deputy, Michel Tombelaine. Re- 
ported Linner, with undisguised frustra- 
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tion: “This was the culmination of a long 
series of wrongful acts by these officers, 
including the organization of attacks on 
the United Nations, repeated threats, and 
incitements to violence.” 
an ultimatum 


O'Brien issued 
remove all remaining white 
officers, or else. When Tshombe flatly 
refused, U.N. troops went into action 
while Hammarskjold, who had just ar- 
rived for a personal inspection, waited 
in Léopoldville. 

Attack. Long before dawn one morning 
last week, a company of Indian troops 
backed by Irish armored cars surrounded 
the Elisabethville post offices held as a 
communications center by a Tshombe 
garrison, In French and Swahili, demands 
were megaphoned that the garrison yield 
the building. The answer was the rattle 
of machine guns. The U.N. returned fire 
and for two hours streams of red tracer 
bullets crossed each other in the predawn 
darkness. An Indian soldier was hit in 
the face; he screamed. A Katanga gen- 
darme, hit in the belly, fell from a second- 
story window, picked himself up 
gered away with his entrails hanging out. 
The driver of an armored car was de- 
capitated, and his car lunged weirdly into 

wall. 

Other 
throughout 


stag- 


U.N. 


the city. 


troops deployed 
took the 
a charge with 
Swedish troops attacked 
I'shombe's Interior Minister 
Godefroid Munongo (who had fled). 
Shortly dawn, the U.N. forces 
gained their objectives, and O'Brien called 
a press conference to announce that “the 
Katanga secession is over. Katanga is now 
The cease-fire an- 
nouncement was vastly premature. 
Siege. O'Brien, 43, an intense Irish- 
man with literary leanings (he is noted 
for a study of Irish Insurrectionist 
Charles Stewart Parnell) had badly mis- 
judged Moise Tshombe, the strength of his 
gendarmerie, and above all their determi- 


were 
Indians 
radio building after 
fixed bayonets. 
the home of 


state 


alter 


a Congolese province.” 
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nation to fight for Katanga’s independ- 
ence. After the announcement, the central 
government in Léopoldville named Egide 
Bocheley as Katanga’s “High Commis 
sioner” to replace Tshombe. Bocheley, a 
follower of far-left Vice Premier Antoine 
Gizenga, flew off for Elisabethville. When 
his plane landed, it was not safe for him 
to leave the airport, and he spent the 
night sitting up in a chair. Elisabethville 
was under siege. 

In cold fact, the cease-fire—which 
O'Brien said had been agreed to by 
Tshombe himseli—never existed. Instead 
the President was rallying his troops for 
what became a full-scale attack. 
The main U.N. Katanga garrison, soo 
Irish and Swedish soldiers stationed at 
Kamina air base 260 miles northwest of 
Elisabethville, was under siege by a strong 
force of heavily armed Baluba tribesmen 
troops led by white officers and supported 
by a French-made jet fighter. Reported 
the control tower at week's end: “It will 
be difficult to hold out much longer.” 

Even more precarious was the position 
of 150 Irish troops who had been sent 
to the mining town of Jadotville to pro- 
tect its European residents. Under con- 
stant attack by hordes of savage warriors 


soon 


the garrison was cut off from a relief 
column, but managed to flash a brave 
radio message to Léopoldville: “We will 


hold out until our last bullet is spent. 
Could do with some whisky.” 

Dirge. Heavy street fighting turned 
Elisabethville into a shell-pocked inferno, 
and there was serious doubt that the U.N. 
could avoid being overwhelmed. Tshombe, 
after a day of hiding, turned up in his 
heavily guarded residence to direct the 
battle. Said he: “I am prepared to die 
lighting in my own home.” The tree- 
lined avenues were littered with the shells 
of Jeeps and the bodies of men; water 
and power were cut off, food was running 
low (and food markets closed), and there 
was growing danger of disease. Few people 
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ELISABETHVILLE DEAD 

istory. 

ventured out of doors, and many slept 
in corridors and bathrooms for fear of 
being injured by stray bullets or flying 
glass. Said an English businessman who 
escaped to the Central African Feder- 
ation: “Elisabethville is a city of terror 
and hate—hate by the entire population 
black and white, for the United Nations 
troops.” 

U.N. members were sharply divided 
over what to do in Katanga. Britain called 
for a cease-fire. France condemned the 
action. Ireland, worried about its soldiers 
and this fall's national elections, dis- 
patched its Foreign Minister to the Con- 
go. In the neighboring Central African 
Federation, Sir Roy Welensky, openly 
friendly to Katanga’s pro-European at- 
titude, arranged to send food and medi- 
cal supplies to the Tshombe troops, re 
marking that “I really don't care if the 
United Nations likes that or not.” The 
U.S. cautiously supported the U.N. op- 
eration, finally urged that fighting be 
stopped. Radio Moscow charged that the 
U.N. did not really want to oust Tshombe 
and unite the Congo. And _ there 
those who wondered if Dag Hammar- 
skjold’s U.N. forces would have been as 
ready to fight if Gizenga and not 
Tshombe had seceded. 

At week's end, Hammarskjold, jolted 
by the military setbacks and looking 
drawn and pale after three days of harried 
talks in Léopoldville, got another jolt 
from across the Congo River in Brazza- 
ville. His scheduled take-off for the open- 
ing of the U.N. General Assembly meeting 
in New York was forbidden by author- 
ities in the former French Congo, who 
said that they could not guarantee his 
safety “because of the discontent and 
agitation provoked by events in Katan- 
ga.’ When Hammarskjold heard the 
news, his only reaction was to stare va- 
cantly in the direction of an Indian pipe 
drum band, which was playing Over the 
Sea to Skye—a Scottish funeral dirge. 
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ATOM BLASTS & TV SETS 


Siberia Is Still Empty, but Bursting with Raw Power 


he Kara Sea, usually mantled by ice 

and fog, glared with the blinding light 
of a multi-megaton explosion. Some 1,500 
miles to the south, in the stony uplands 
above Semipalatinsk, another nuclear 
bomb went off in a ball of fire, thrusting 
a column of fallout into the upper atmos- 
phere. Thus last week, from one end of 
Siberia to another, Nikita Khrushchev 
continued to shock the world with almost 
daily detonations of nuclear weapons. 

Because of official Soviet silence, ordi- 
nary Siberians knew nothing about the 
explosions. They kept doggedly at their 
tasks of plowing virgin lands, tunneling 
through mountains, erecting steel mills 
and bridges. building new cities and re- 
building old ones. On Vladivostok, dozens 
of new apartment buildings climbed up 
the wooded hills overlooking Golden Horn 
Bay. The citizens of Omsk, surrounded by 
a treeless steppe, were paving more and 
more streets with asphalt in an effort to 
end the dust storms that have plagued 
them for centuries. Irkutsk swarmed with 
thousands of students beginning the new 
school year at the city’s three universities, 
two medical colleges and eight technical 
institutes. On Lake Baikal, the deepest in 
the world, fishermen cast their nets for 
the tasty omul. 

This contrast between the bombs and a 
vigorous frontier existence is only the 
latest version of a contrast familiar to 
Siberia, always a land both of life and 
death, of vitality and horror, 

The new Siberia—rarely visited, even 
more rarely photographed, by outsiders 


EXILES & GUARDS AT A BOUNDARY 


is big, brawling, self-confident. Time here- 
with presents eight pages of color pictures 
by Photographer John Launois, who, with 
Time Correspondent Don Connery, trav- 
eled across Siberia from the Sea of Japan 
to Moscow. 

Snowbound Dark. Despite obvious 
progress, Siberia continues to evoke ter- 
ror in European Russia. Moscow Univer- 
sity graduates are plunged into despair 
when ordered to emigrate east of the 
Urals. Workers and peasants are so re- 
luctant to settle in the virgin lands that 
the Soviet government must tempt them 
with tax exemptions, bank credits and 
free grain. 

To most Russians. as to most of the 
world, Siberia means desolation and ex- 
ile. In the old days it seemed a trackless 
waste infested by brodyagi, branded crim- 
inals with slit noses and lashed backs who 
had escaped from convict prisons and 
lived by robbery and murder. Siberia was 
synonymous with space, silence, empti- 
ness and snowbound darkness for 20 hours 
of every winter’s day. The grim land was 
said to unhinge men’s minds; bored Czar- 
ist officers in isolated forts broke the mo- 
notony by playing Russian roulette, Set- 
tlers in the barren north fell victim to 
“arctic hysteria.” 

Today's Siberia contains remnants of 
the past. There are still dismal, muddy 
villages like those where Dostoevsky and 
other political exiles suffered their dark 
night of the soul. Most of the Communist 
labor camps have been closed, but the 
ghosts of those who died in them are as 


MARKER IN 19TH CENTURY SIBERIA 





palpable as the polar blizzards heralding 
Siberia’s long winter. The cities are still 
cluttered with the wooden hovels of yes- 
teryear, peasant women still do their 
laundry in the icy rivers, and men still 
wear the padded-cotton clothing of China. 

Horsetail Banners. But there have been 
vast changes as well. Under the Com- 
munists, the population of Siberia has 
more than doubled to nearly 19 million. 
The free, windswept steppes that once 
knew the horsetail banners and the hoof- 
beat thunder of Genghis Khan and his 
ferocious Golden Horde are now filled 
with the clank of harvesters in wheat- 
fields stretching to the horizon. Commu- 
nist Young Pioneers on vacation play 
volleyball on river banks where Kirghiz 
nomads used to light their campfires. In 
the frozen north, villages that were cut 
off from the world by the fall of the 
first snow now get airlifted supplies and 
visitors all winter long. 

Factory chimneys, grain elevators, the 
steel pylons of power lines rise above the 
plains. In the foothills of the Urals, Mag- 
nitogorsk lies on the slope of a magnetic 
mountain, which is fed ton by ton into 
the city’s open-hearth and blast furnaces, 
making it the greatest metallurgical cen- 
ter in the Soviet Union. Nearby Sverd- 
lovsk used to be known as Ekaterinburg, 
and was chiefly famous as the spot where, 
in 1918, the Bolsheviks executed Czar 
Nicholas I] and his family. Today its 
800,000 people build machine tools, TV 
sets, railroad cars and ball bearings. 

Spaced across Siberia, at approximately 
1,000-mile intervals, are three other in- 
dustrial complexes. One is based on the 
coal and iron ore of the Kuznetsk Basin, 
the second on the hydroelectric power of 
the Angara River, the third on the mines 
of Yakutia. 

Typical City. Because of the dreary 
similarity of the “official” architecture 
Russian cities tend to look alike. In Si- 
beria it is even more so, since a raw 
frontier flavor still persists. Irkutsk is typ- 
ical of Siberian cities, sprawling across 
both banks of the Angara River and sur- 
rounded by industrial suburbs whose fac- 
tories turn out plywood as well as ma- 
chine tools; bricks, knitwear and cement 
as well as tractors. In the city, the old is 
carelessly mixed with the new. Many 
streets are potholed and puddled, lined 
with haphazard wooden hovels that have 
leaned crazily for years, Others are wide, 
tree-shaded asphalt boulevards, flanked 
with government buildings, theaters, 
stores and hotels. Irkutsk’s citizens are 
hustled to work in jammed buses in the 
mornings, and when the day’s labor is 
finished, hurry home again to the cramped 
wooden huts or the crowded grey-and- 
yellow apartment blocks, exactly like 
those in Minsk and Pinsk and Omsk. 

For sportsmen, Siberia is as rewarding 
as the U.S. West. In summer, entire fami- 
lies go berry picking, and fishermen have 
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their choice of a hundred tumbling trout 
streams. Fall brings the traditional Rus- 
sian search for mushrooms in the forests, 
and hunters throng the duck blinds on 
the reedy shores of Siberia’s many lakes. 
Winter offers skiing and ice skating. In 
spring, however, Siberia is as frustrating 
as almost all Communist countries, Boy 
can meet girl, but he finds it impossible 
to take her anywhere that they can be 
alone. Even if boy marries girl, there is 
little chance for privacy. The city ad- 
ministration boasts that housing in Ir- 
kutsk has doubled since 1931:—but the 
population has tripled. The inevitable re- 
sult is the crowding of too many people 
into too few rooms. 

The Wild East. Siberia stayed under- 
populated so long because newcomers re- 
coiled from the first experience of its 
immensity and climate: January temper- 
atures plummet to 100° below, while Au- 
gust temperatures soar to 120° above. 
Nature shaped the land with a grim hand. 
In prehistoric times, Siberia was a vast 
ocean, and its topography still resembles 
that of a shallow sea bottom, raised at 
the edges by a saucer-rim of mountains, 
with few barriers against wind or sun. 
The flat landscape is banded by four dis- 
tinct regions—the icy northern shelf of 
the tundra, where nothing grows except 
moss, lichen and dwarf shrub; the dense 
forest zone, or the taiga, where arctic 
birches sprout beside palm trees; the 
steppe, a black earth meadowland which, 
when properly farmed, is among the most 
productive soils in the world; and farthest 
south, the deserts. In this overwhelming 
setting, Russia made its way much as the 
U.S. did in its Far West. In each case 
there were nomadic tribes—the Tartars, 
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Kirghiz and Samoyeds in Siberia like the 
Indians in America—who learned to their 
cost that bows and arrows seldom win 
against muskets and cannon.* 

The Russians protected each advance 
against the tribes by a line of forts which 
in time became villages of Russian set- 
tlers, mostly runaway serfs or religious 
dissenters willing to take the risks of 
frontier life. Then came the long columns 
of political prisoners (among them: Le- 
nin, Trotsky, Stalin). During one 75-year 
period in the roth century, nearly a mil- 
lion exiles and their families were shipped 
to Siberia. Another million settlers were 
drawn from Moscow's subject races: re- 
bellious Ukrainians, Poles, Balts, and dis- 
sident mountaineers from the Caucasus. 

Superior Types. Out of this amalgam, 
and subsequent injections of “free” set- 
tlers, emerged today’s Sibiryak, who bears 
a certain relation to today’s Texan. Both 
are convinced that their flat, featureless 
lands supply them with an almost An- 
taean strength, a native competence and 
a pride that often seems oppressive to 
strangers. Paradoxically, the vast prison 
colony was also a region of independence, 
because the exiles who were sent to Si- 
beria brought with them a spirit of politi- 
cal free thought. Moreover, Siberia never 
had serfs, since there was plenty of land 
for all. In House Without a Roof, Mau- 
rice Hindus, a recent visitor to Siberia, 
says that to a Sibiryak his country is “a 
superior land, with its special blessings, 
breeding a superior type of humanity, 
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adventurous, 
European 


more hardy, 
fearless than 


more more 
Russians ... 
| This] left a heritage of self-assertiveness 
which, though repressed by the Soviets, 
has not died out.” 

When the Bolsheviks seized power in 


Moscow in 1917, they very nearly lost 
the treasure house of Siberia. White Rus- 
sian armies conquered all the way to the 
Urals; U.S, and Japanese troops occupied 
the Pacific ports. It took four years of 
bloody war before Siberia became the 
Soviet Far East. During World War II, as 
Nazi armies smashed near to Moscow, 
entire factories and their workers were 
piled onto freight cars and moved to 
safety behind the Urals. And there they 
stayed. 

The New Tartars. Soviet scientists 
turned in staggering reports. Siberia, they 
said, contained three-fourths of all Rus- 
sian coal and four-fifths of its forests 
and water power. Oil was found on Sa- 
khalin Island, diamonds in Yakutia, new 
gold fields on the Pacific coast. Prospec- 
tors discovered reserves of bauxite, tin, 
zinc, lead, nickel and mica. A single iron 
field in the lower reaches of the Angara 
River is estimated to contain between 
4 and 5 billion tons of ore. 

On the resources of this enormous and 
still underdeveloped land, Khrushchev 
hopes to build the ultimate triumph of 
Communism, whether it comes in “peace- 
ful” competition with capitalism or in 
the horror of nuclear war. His urgent 
drive to populate Siberia may well have 
another aim; to fill its emptiness with 
Russians before the hungry millions of 
China—the new Golden Horde—flood 
across the border as they already have 
into Manchuria and Tibet. 
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THE SATELLITES 
Edge of Panic 


As Russia exploded nuclear bombs with 
daily regularity. the satellites were plainly 
more frightened than the West. and Red 
leaders made calming speeches to avert 


rising war fears. A grisly joke took 
measure of the situation. “What would 
you do if a nuclear war broke out?” asks 


one Communist. “I would cover myself 
with a sheet and walk slowly to the 
cemetery,” replies another. “Why 
slowly?” “To avoid creating panic.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Philosopher in Jail 


Either we must have a war against 
Russia before she has the atom, and win 
it, or lie down and say, “Come and gov- 
ern us.” 

—Bertrand Russell, Nov. 20, 1948 

Shortly after Russia did get “the atom,” 
by exploding its first bomb in 1949, the 
great philosopher began pleading with the 
West to lie down before world Commu- 
nism. One day last week, Lord Russell 
89. walked into London's Bow Street 
Magistrates’ Court accompanied by Lady 
Russell, 61, and three dozen fellow mem- 
bers of Britain’s ban-the-bomb movement, 
which advocates unilateral Western dis- 
armament. Together, they stood charged* 
of planning a giant sitdown demonstration 
in Parliament Square, of “inciting mem- 
bers of the public” to attend even after 
the Ministry of Works declined permis- 
sion for the rally, and of being “likely to 
persist in such unlawful conduct.” Asked 
the court clerk: “Are any of you willing 
to be bound over to be of good behavior 
and keep the peace?” Philosopher Russell 
shouted his answer: “No!” 

Having prudently brought along an 
overnight bag, Russell obviously hoped 
to go to jail (“If you condemn us,” said 
he, “you'll be helping our cause’), and 
Magistrate Bertram Reece obliged. Amid 
gallery cries of “Fascist!” and “Shame!”, 
he imposed a two-month sentence, later 
reduced to one week for health reasons. 
Then the frail old man was whisked un- 
ceremoniously away (unknown hands had 
written three hasty words in the dust on 
his Black Maria: “Ban the bomb”) to 
Brixton jail. It was a homecoming: Rus- 
sell had spent six months of World War I 
there for his pacifist views. 

Confined to the prison hospital on a 
liquid diet prescribed by his physician, 
Russell issued a gloomy statement: “I 
am to be silenced for a time, perhaps for- 
ever, for who can tell how soon the great 
massacre will take place?” Fellow Pris- 
oner Arnold Wesker, one of Britain's 
more promising and depressing new play- 
wrights (Roots, Chicken Soup with Bar- 
ley), was less pessimistic. Sentenced to 
one month, Wesker asked for and received 
pencils, paper and a partly finished manu- 
script. His request for a typewriter and 
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secretary as well was turned down. 

The jailing of Bertrand Russell, to- 
gether with Anglican Missionary Michael 
Scott, a leading spokesman for Negro 
rights, only gave further momentum to 
the giant sitdown demonstration. still 
scheduled for the weekend. Despite the 
underlying grimness, the whole affair took 
on a sort of gaiety. Among the latest 
eager ban-the-bombers were Angry Young 
Man John Osborne (“I shall be happy to 
go to gaol for six months’), Actresses 
Wendy Hiller and Vanessa Redgrave, 
Playwright Shelagh Delaney (Taste of 
Honey), Jazz Singer George Melly, Poet 





Lorp & Lapy RusseELL 
A one-week sentence. 


Sir Herbert Read. As the list of celebrities 
grew to cocktail-party proportions, the 
Spectator observed wryly that “to spend 
a month in prison in the company of 
Reverend Michael Scott—and soon per- 
haps of Mr. John Osborne and Miss 
Shelagh Delaney—would make many of 
the campaign's humbler supporters feel 
they can die happy.” 


FRANCE 
After the Plot 


Two days after his narrow escape from 
death, Charles de Gaulle went to Mass 
near his country home at Colombey-les- 
Deux-Eglises. Then, on his way back to 
Paris, just like hundreds of other French- 
men, he stopped to gawk at the site of 
the attempted assassination. Full of scorn 
for the bungled job, which police still 
attribute to the right-wing Secret 
Army Organization (S.A.0.), De Gaulle 
cracked: “You know, those birds of the 
S.A.O. are as stupid as the fellows who 
guard me.’ 

The rest of the country, less calm, was 


still asking questions ranging from tech- 
nical details about the plot to the future 
of the De Gaulle regime itself. 

A Blonde with Parrots. Experts pored 
over the empty butane-gas_ cylinder 
wrapped with 22 Ibs. of explosive that 
burned but did not bang, examined the 
site a half mile away where an accomplice 
had flashed his auto headlights to warn 
of the approach of the President's speed- 
ing caravan. Police guessed that the 
charge had been buried for days, failed 
to go off because rain had dampened its 
mechanism. Implicated in the plot was 
a ragtag crowd that included an insurance 
salesman from Sévres, a buxom, blonde 
vaudeville magician who lived with a 
houseful of cats, dogs and parrots, a 
year-old woman who sold string, and 
thin, nervous onetime radio announcer, 
Martial de Villemandy, who was quickly 
arrested at a village bistro not far from 
the scene of the crime. 

These were small fry—an improbable 
bunch to mastermind a plot against the 
life of the President of France's Fifth 
Republic. The real responsibility, most 
Frenchmen suspected, must lie elsewhere. 
For its part, the S.A.O. haughtily denied 
complicity. Paris newspaper offices re- 
ceived a crude mimeographed declaration 
headed, “September 12, Somewhere in 
France’; it insisted that the attempt was 
“not ordered by our headquarters for the 
sole reason that our organization is not 
in readiness to take power in Metro- 
politan France.” But few doubted that 
it was the intention of the S.A.0.'s thou- 
sands of bitter extremist members to 
destroy Charles de Gaulle, making way 
for a leader who would defend France's 
hold on Algeria forever. 

Whistles & Boos. With true Gallic in- 
stinct for the wrong moment, the Na- 
tional Assembly last week thrust its own 
challenge at De Gaulle—almost as if to 
show that it was not moved by the assas- 
sination attempt. Since last April, the 
Assembly had chafed under the consti- 
tution’s Article 16, which gave De Gaulle 
power to brush aside the debates of the 
Deputies as “Fourth Republic games” 
and run France as he pleased. To protest 
against De Gaulle’s emergency powers, 
the Assembly chose a purely technical 
issue. De Gaulle’s Premier Michel Debré 
bluntly refused a special session’s demand 
to vote new farm legislation, insisting 
that it must wait for the regular Assem- 
bly session in October. Indignantly, the 
Deputies began to whistle and boo. The 
Socialists tabled a motion of censure 
against the government. Then every Dep- 
uty in the hall, except the members of 
the Gaullist U.N.R. Party, walked out. 

Whatever went on among the Assem- 
bly’s politicians, millions of Frenchmen 
drew their own lesson from the bomb 
plot, shuddered at the thought of France 
without De Gaulle. The alternatives were 
grim indeed: a rightist Pusch by the 
military dichards; perhaps a struggle for 
power by the Communist Party, eager 
to avail itself of the weakness of a nation 
in chaos; a civilian who might, with dis- 
astrous results, ti on De Gaulle’s 
sweeping presidential powers. 
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SPAIN 
The Student Prince 


Ever since he was old enough to lift a 
pair of water skis, Spain's Prince Juar 
Carlos, 23, has been one of Europe's most 
eligible bachelors. Tall (6 ft. 2 in.), blue- 
eyed and athletic, he has one added, in- 
creasingly rare attraction: a slightly bet- 
ter than outside chance that he will some 
day sit on a throne. His father is the 
Spanish Pretender, Don Juan de Borbén 
who, Franco has more or less promised, 
may in due course be allowed to become 
King of Spain, and young Prince Juan 
Carlos might presumably some day suc- 
ceed him. In the meantime, Franco has 
looked after Juan Carlos’ education at 
Spain's army. navy and air force acad- 
emies, where the conscientious prince 
learned, among other things, to pilot a 
jet. During a naval training cruise three 
years ago, he visited the U.S., charmed 
press and politicos. Last year Franco even 
allowed him to establish an informal, un- 
official court, complete with rotating gen- 
tlemen in waiting. 

Last week the student prince was still 
a bachelor, but no longer eligible. Fol- 
lowed by rumors that he would marry 
Italy’s tall, fair-haired Princess Maria 
Gabriella (whose passion for bullfighters 
and fast cars shocked Madrid society) 
Juan Carlos skipped his usual summer of 
water skiing on Lake Lausanne. Instead, 
he appeared as the guest of King Paul of 
Greece for a month of boating off the 
Greek Isle of Corfu. His shipmate: King 
Paul's eldest daughter, Sophie, a 22-year- 
old blonde known in Europe's tabloids as 
“The Princess of the Sad Eyes.” 

Rumors began to fly that Sophie was 
no longer melancholy. Last week in Ath- 
ens, a tot-gun salute boomed out from 
Mount Lycabettus, and the Greek court 
made it official: Juan Carlos de Borbon 
y Borboén, Prince of Asturias and Infante 
of Spain, would marry Princess Sophie of 
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Greece at an undetermined date in the 
future. In Madrid there were audible 
sighs of relief that it was not Maria 
Gabriella, and even a faint wave of op- 
timism among Spain's Royalists that the 
marriage might precipitate the long-dan- 
gled return of the monarchy. 


NORWAY 
Labor Shaken 


Soviet nuclear tests produced an un- 
expected fallout over Norway last week 
costing the Communist Party's represent- 
ative his lone seat in the Storting ( Parlia- 
ment). After the votes were counted in 
the country’s quadrennial election, Red 
Deputy Emil Lovlien exploded: “I have 
been bombed out of the Storting by Mr. 
Khrushchev!” 

Deputy Lovlien was not the only one 
to be dislodged. Norway's long-ruling La- 
bor Party found itself without a parlia- 
mentary majority for the first time since 
1945. The vote was split, with 74 seats 
going to the Labor Party, 74 to the com- 
bined non-Socialist’ opposition parties, 
and two new seats won by the far-left 
neutralist Socialist People’s Party. 

Once the enfant terrible of European 
socialism, the Labor Party calmed down 
after World War II, ran the country com- 
placently as a heavily subsidized, part- 
free, part-controlled boom economy. Dur- 
ing the election campaign, with all major 
parties agreeing on foreign policy, there 
were no issues except a dutiful conserva- 
tive complaint about inflation. No one 
bothered to make a serious fight against 
the anti-NATO, ban-the-bomb mavericks, 
which may explain how they managed to 
grab their two seats. If the elections ac- 
complished nothing else, they brought ex- 
citement to the country’s long becalmed 
politics. 

Consensus is that disappointed Labor 
Premier Einar Gerhardsen will soon re- 
sign, but that the Labor Party will man- 
age to hang on, Likely compromise: La- 
borite Nils Langhelle, president of the 
Storting, will take over a minority gov- 
ernment with tacit conservative support. 
One thing was certain: in view of the 
pressing problem of Common Market 
entry and Norway's vital role in NATO, 
neither Labor nor the other old-line par- 
ties want to give the fellow-traveling up- 
starts a chance to play the balance-of- 
power game. 


INDIA 
Battle for the Punjab 


On a string cot in the courtyard of the 
Golden Temple of Amritsar lay Master 
Tara Singh. 76, political leader of India’s 
6,000,000 Sikhs. Masterji, as he is called 
by his followers in the Punjab, was enter- 
ing the second month of a fast he had 
sworn to keep unto death, or until the 
Indian government grants his 
for a Punjabi Suba—a 








demand 
separate Sikh- 
dominated state. Few fasts since the days 
of Mahatma Gandhi's Empire-baiting hun- 
ger strikes had caused such a stir in India. 

Though criticized by many for “debas- 
ing” the almost sacred ritual of the soul- 
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Master Tara SINGH 
A second month's fast. 


cleansing fast as practiced by the Mahat 
ma, Tara Singh knows what he wants: he 
hopes to force Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru to partition about two-thirds of the 
Punjab’s 47,456 square miles into an ad- 
ministrative area independent of Hindu 
domination. The Punjabi-speaking Sikhs, 
whose monotheistic religion is an offshoot 
of the Hindu but without its caste system 
and swarms of gods and demigods, are the 
only one of India’s 14 major linguistic 
groups Without a separate state. 

Nehru contends that Tara Singh's de- 
mands are really religious, not linguistic, 
that a separate religious state within the 
union would not be in accordance with 
India’s secular constitution. Moreover, if 
Panditji capitulated to Masterji’s  de- 
mands, he would antagonize the Punjab’s 
nationalistic Hindus. Nehru also fears that 
if he were to give in, minority groups all 
over India would start to go on hunger 
strikes on every conceivable issue. Already 
the fasting fad has spread among the 
country’s zealous crackpots: in Rajasthan 
1 peasant staged a two-week fast to pro 
test a change in village boundaries; in 
Amritsar, one Yogi Surya Dev, who had 
begun a counterfast on the same day Mas- 
ferji started his, continued to feed his soul 
by sniffing flowers. 

All week long, mediators shuttled back 
and forth between Tara Singh and Nehru’s 
representatives without achieving a com- 
promise, Cynical Hindus were appraising 
Tara Singh's remarkable staying powers 
with sly references to chicken broth. But 
Masterji, who had been examined by emi- 
nently neutral doctors, was reported to be 
drinking only saline water, Bulletins on his 
rapidly weakening condition were issued 
twice daily at the Golden Temple. At 
week's end Master Tara Singh, his strength 
nearly gone, could no longer press his 
palms together in the traditional namaste 
greeting to his evening visitors. But he 
stuck doggedly to his vow: “I will have 
Punjabi Suba or death.” 
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“Looks like it’s going to be a Chrysler year” 


See all the new ones from Chrysler Corporation on the World Series, NBC -TV. 








No fat...no dead weight...no foolin’ 


(a preview of the new Plymouth, Valiant, Dodge Dart, Lancer, Chrysler and I mperial on display at your dealers’ Sept. 28) 


Things are new at Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. You'll see it in the ’62 cars. 

The price class doesn’t matter: This 
year we are offering something extra 
in every price class. 

From the spunky compact Valiant 
to the big Imperial that’s so luxurious 
it's almost sinful, Chrysler engineers 
have come up with a line of cars with 
simple, uncluttered lines and long, 
lean hoods. They look as if they were 
going somewhere, instead of looking 
for a place to sit down. 


The breakdown test that 
wouldn’t work 


We got an idea of what we had months 
ago when the engineers put the advance 
’62s through the standard breakdown 
test. This involves driving a ear fifty 
thousand miles over the toughest pos- 
sible roads to find out which parts 
show signs of wear first. When the 
engineers did this with the ’62s, noth- 
ing happened. One of the test drivers 
reported afterwards: “These are the 
best cars we've ever built.” 

Something else came up the first 
time a car stopped for a light. To a 
man drivers gunned the engine think- 
ing it had stalled. That’s how quiet 
these cars idle. 

Our engineers refuse to admit how 
fast they have driven these cars on the 
test track and they won’t let us report 
any figures on gasoline mileage. They 
say such figures are misleading because 
they vary so widely depending on the 
way people drive. They will let us tell 
you that these cars will match or sur- 
pass anything else on the road of 
equivalent size and power. 


The low-priced cars don’t look 
like the high-priced ones—but 
they all look good 


Valiant and Lancer, the two compacts, 
each will offer a new sports model with 
bucket seats and luxurious new in- 
teriors. Fifty five improve- 
ments in the Valiant and 52 
in the Lancer add unseen 
values that pay off in the 
ride, the appearance, and 
the performance. 

Each has room inside for 


a full-size family and a shaggy dog. 
And each is powered by the lively 
Slant Six Engine that enables you to 
pass with safety at turnpike speeds 
while treating gasoline as if it were 
rationed. 

Plymouth and Dodge are both com- 
pletely new cars. 

They are garage-size cars for people- 
size families. Doors are larger so it’s 
easier to get in and out. The transmis- 
sion hump is smaller so there’s more 
leg room. These are full-size cars, 
right-size cars. 

You get better performance while 
using less gas. What makes this pos- 
sible is that fat and dead weight have 
been engineered off. Virtually every 
pound of these cars is road-hugging 
“live weight.”’ It makes ’em a joy to 
drive, with or without power steering. 

The brakes are self-adjusting. 

When you move up to Chrysler you 
have completely new looking cars that 
don’t look like the low-priced end of 
the line. This will give you a notion of 
what to expect: 


The ‘‘engineers’ pet’’ is 
lower priced 


For years our engineers have had a 
pet car which they called the Chrysler 
300. It was built in limited numbers to 
provide maximum performance and 
handling for red-blooded men who 
love to drive and can afford to pay 
more for the privilege. This year you'll 
be able to buy a 300 with bucket seats 
for less than the price of a Chrysler 
New Yorker. 

The Imperial has the well-bred indi- 
viduality you have a right to expect 
at these prices. 


No major lube job for 
32,000 miles 


As far as it's possible, trouble has been 
engineered out of these "62 models. 
You can drive 32,000 miles (that’s at 
least three years of driving for the 
average family) before you need a 
major lube job. 


These cars can go twice as far between 
oil changes as they did last year. 

Once again Chrysler Corporation 
dealers will offer Certified Car Care. 
This is a plan our engineers worked 
out two years ago to give your car the 
same service their personal cars get. 

Briefly, it tells you exactly what to 
have done and when to have it done 
and makes sure our dealers know how 
to do it. 

Unibody Construction is back with 
even greater strength and durability 
(beam strength alone is up as much as 
30%), even fewer squeaks and rattles. 

The 7-soak rust protection will be 
continued this year, with the added 
help of galvanized metal in the door 
sills, where rust usually starts. More 
assurance your car will keep its looks 
and hold onto its resale value. 

You'll find the people in charge at 
Chrysler Corporation giving more and 
more attention to things like this. 


Don’t say ‘‘impossible’’ before 
driving 


Chrysler Corporation’s famous exclu- 
sive Torsion-Aire Ride has been im- 
proved for 1962. We ask the automo- 
tive writers who have sworn this 
couldn’t be done to withhold comment 
until they have had a chance to drive 
the new cars. 

Still exclusive in 1962 will be the 


: Alternator. This is the modern succes- 


sor to the generator which keeps the 
current flowing even when the engine 
is idling. It’s yours at no extra cost in 
every Chrysler Corporation car. Police 
and taxi fleets, where instant starting 
is vital, frequently pay many dollars 
extra to have their cars equipped with 
Alternators. 

An automotive writer who saw this 
new line of cars in Detroit a few weeks 
back said, “Looks like it’s going to be 
a Chrysler year.” That’s for you to 
decide. You can see them at your 
dealer’s September 28. 

Our engineers insist that if we can 
get you behind the wheel, we'll ac- 
quire another salesman free. 


Chrysler Corporation 


Where engineering puts something extra into every car 
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THE AMERICAS 
Help on the Way 


How goes the Alliance for Progress six 
months after President Kennedy. in a 
good-neighborly mixture of determined 
English and halting Spanish, laid out the 
goals for hemispheric development? The 
bare framework of the formal Alliance 
has just been hammered together, but the 
U.S. is not awaiting treaties or paper proc- 
lamations before turning on the stream of 
dollars. In a striking speedup of aid since 
President Kennedy's speech last March, 
99 loans, totaling $973 million in hard 
cash and credits, have been pumped into 
Latin America as convincing evidence 
that the U.S. intends to put its money 
where its sentiments are. 

One of Washington's busiest offices 
these days belongs to the Inter-American 
Development Bank, which has $1 billion 
capital, $450 million of it pledged by the 
U.S. In its first year of operation, the 
IDB has granted 40 loans totaling $139.5 
million to 18 Latin American countries, 
and the money goes faster each week— 
17 loans worth $49.5 million in the month 
since Punta del Este. Last week the IDB 
approved $500,000 for economic planning 
in Colombia, a hefty $13 million for four 
irrigation projects in Mexico. So solid is 
the bank’s program of loans for basic so- 
cial underpinnings that four European and 
five U.S. banks agreed to participate in 
the Mexican loan, marking the first time 
European bankers have risked their mon- 
ey on IDB projects that guarantee no 
quick return but promise to pay off in 
future development. 

Other big lenders: 

@ DeveLopMEeNT Loan Funp. In its first 
24 years, DLF granted 24 loans worth 
$45 million to Latin American nations. 
Since March, 19 loans worth $100.4 mil- 
lion have gone to 14 countries. Among 
the beneficiaries: Haiti, with $250,000 for 
a hemp plantation; Peru, with $10.8 mil- 
lion for agrarian reform and a penetration 
road over the Andes. 

e@ Export-Import BANK. Restricted by 
law to financing the purchase of specific 
U.S. goods and services by foreign nations, 
the Ex-Im Bank has broadened its mis- 
sion to include general lines of credit to 
Latin American countries for basic devel- 
opment projects. Extent of the speedup: 
18 loans for $456.3 million (mostly for 
U.S.-made road-building machinery and 
agricultural equipment) since March, v. 
nine loans worth $280 million in the same 
six months last year. 

@ INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FuNpD, to 
which the U.S. contributes $4.1 billion of 
the $14 billion subscription, promotes in- 
ternational monetary stability by lending 
money to meet short-term  balance-of- 
payment problems. With the U.S. using 
its considerable influence to bolster the 
Alliance, Latin American countries have 
been able to withdraw an imposing $210,- 
200,000 since March. The heaviest bor- 
rowers so far: Brazil, $60 million; Chile, 
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million. 


$60 million; 
© Wor tp Bank, also heavily endowed by 
the U.S.. has contributed $109,300,000 in 
six Latin American loans, primarily for 
the development of natural resources and 
industrial expansion. 

The man who gets most credit for the 


Colombia, $65 


Alliance's fast start is Treasury Secre- 
tary C. Douglas Dillon. Deeply aware of 
charges that the U.S. has in the past neg- 
lected its neighbors, Dillon stood before 
a Los Angeles audience last week and said 
that if the accusation were true in the 
past, it most certainly is not now: “We 
are well launched on our Alliance, and al- 
ready good progress has been made. Our 
friends in Latin America are aware that 
we have now given the highest priority to 
the development of our own hemisphere.” 

To make certain that everyone in Wash- 
ington is tuned in to the new wave length, 
Dillon himself checks to be sure that loan 
applications do not get lost in the bureau- 
cratic pigeonholes. Concerned over the 
slow progress of one loan recently, Dillon 
visited the agency to see the man in 
charge. “We're not ready to process it 
yet.” said the official. “Fine,” said Dillon, 
“Tl just sit down and wait for it.” The 
“processing,” that is, approval, came 
through in about 60 seconds. 


CUBA 
Castro v. the Virgin 


On an island where the people are 90% 
Roman Catholic. Fidel Castro cannot feel 
secure until he either tames or destroys 
the church. So far, Cuba’s Communist 
regime has achieved neither objective, de- 
spite a campaign of imprisonment, expul- 
sion and dinning propaganda. Last week 
Castro’s men attempted to interfere with 
a religious procession in Havana. Their 
reward was the first open anti-Castro riot 
by Cuba’s increasingly restive populace— 
a riot that Castro’s trigger-happy militia 
put down only by firing into the crowd. 

The occasion was Havana's annual pro- 
cession in homage to Cuba’s patroness, 
the Virgin of Charity. It is always held 
in the afternoon, but this year Castro's 
Interior Ministry decreed that it could 
only take place before 9 a.m. Havana's 
Auxiliary Bishop Eduardo Boza Masvi- 
dal, 46, pastor of Our Lady of Charity 
Church, refused, canceled the parade. But 
Havana's Catholics were not to be denied. 

"Libertad." By 5 p.m. on the appointed 
afternoon, Boza’s church and the narrow, 
cobbled streets surrounding it were packed 
with 4,000 people. A few began to call out 
“Cuba Si, Rusia No”—and “Libertad.” 
Before long, the chants swelled into a con- 
tinuing roar, A group of youths climbed 
the church belfry and rang the bells, but 
they could barely be heard. The demon- 
stration went on for three hours, mount- 
ing in intensity as the crowd chanted 
“Down with Castro!” One Havana police 
captain wormed his way into the church, 
confronted Boza, then startled everyone 
by ripping off his insignia of rank and 
saying, “I am with you!” The crowd car- 
ried him outside on its shoulders, Soon 
several soldiers tossed down their Czech 
burp guns and joined the throng. 

A boy picked up a portrait of the Virgin 
Mary and started off in the direction of 
the presidential palace. The crowd surged 
forward, chanting: “To the palace!" Two 
blocks away a cordon of militiamen 
opened fire. The boy carrying the Virgin's 
picture fell dead. Most of the crowd 
scrambled wildly for cover; a few fell to 
their knees and inched forward. Castro's 
men moved in, swinging clubs and rifle 
butts. The toll: one dead, six wounded. 

Whose Martyr? As always, Castro had 
his own explanation, The regime said that 
the crowd outside the church was really 
composed of pro-Castro Cubans, incensed 
at the “fascist priests” and “hooligans” 
holed up inside with weapons. One priest 
had fired into the crowd outside, accord- 
ing to the official explanation, killing 17- 
year-old Arnaldo Socorro, Claiming Soco- 
rro as a martyr, the government trucked 
some 50,000 workers to his funeral. What 
the Communists did not explain was that 
Socorro was a militant member of Cuba’s 
Young Catholic Workers. 

Castro ordered Auxiliary Bishop Boza 
arrested for “encouraging plotting among 
members of the clergy, nuns, youngsters 
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The years are hurrying by. This personal pension plan can help make your future secure. 


It doesn’t seem so long ago, does it, that bathing suits 
looked like that. But suddenly they’re out of date... and 
you, you’re forty-two years old! Retirement isn’t quite so 
far off as it used to be. Shouldn’t you be thinking about 
the future right now? 

A sound way to start is with cash-value life insurance. 
Let’s say you buy a $20,000 New England Life policy now. 
You could then have a nest egg of $14,910 when you reach 
65 — more than you paid out for continuous protection 
for your family along the way and enough to guarantee at 
least $92.59 a month for life. (We've made two assump- 
tions: that you leave your dividends to accumulate; that 
our 1961 dividend scale is applied. Normally, these scales 
by their nature do change from time to time.) 

When you are ready to retire, funds from your other 
investments can be channeled into your policy to take 


advantage of the favorable income rate you established 
when you bought the policy. Thus, your insurance, com- 
bined with other investments, can be the basis for your own 
individual pension plan, guaranteeing as much as $200 a 
month at 65. Of course, you may, if you prefer, set up 
your personal pension plan through life insurance alone. 
We'll be glad to mail you more details. Just write Dept. 
T-7, 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Mass. Or, better still, 
talk with one of our agents. Now — before you’re 43. 


To help you plan now for the years ahead 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: FOUNDER OF MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE IN AMERICA IN 1835. ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND Group LiFe 
INSURANCE, ANNUITIES ANO PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGES 
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| Monsante 


MONSANTO RESEARCH... 
Coolanol® 45... just one of many out- 
standing contributions from Monsanto 
research. Here are a few more examples: 


Guidance fluid for hot missiles: 
Now a vital part of national defense, 
Monsanto OS-45® IV hydraulic fluid 
guides, turns, maneuvers tactical missiles. 
Chemically created to withstand fierce 
heat of high-temperature propulsion and 
supersonic friction, OS-45" IV  signifi- 
cantly advances reliability of missile flight. 


Calming electronic thought 
waves: Huge computers that track 
space vehicles, program production sched- 
ules at the rate of thousands of calcula- 
tions per second... get extremely hot 
when they “think.’’ Now housed in spe- 
cial air-conditioned rooms, many of these 
electronic brains will soon be internally 
cooled by Monsanto high-dielectric cool- 
ants. Result: lower-cost installation, 
greater accuracy, longer service-life. 


Fire-resistant fluid for missile 
launchers: Monsanto Skydrol® 500A 
hydraulic fluid is now offered for use in 
heavy missile launching “lifts.” This spe- 
cially developed, fire-resistant fluid resists 
ignition. . . even if a sudden leak should 
spew it directly into an ignition source 
... preventing a fire that could destroy 
the missile, its mission and the base. 


You are invited 
to work with 
Monsanto on 
your material 
needs in any 
of these fields 
of technology. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Louis 66, Missouri 


Monsanto 
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"Don't shoot—we are Dominicans. 


of Catholic Action.” The militia followed 
that up with the mass arrest of as many 
as 100 priests, The repression may turn 
Cubans even further against Castro. From 
across the island came reports of similar 
anti-Communist Catholic demonstrations 
in Camagiiey, Colon, Sancti Spiritus, Cai- 
barién. Arriving in Miami from Havana, 
a priest told of rebel pockets operating 
once more in the hills. The government 
partially confirmed the report by execut- 
ing six more Cubans, and handed out 
prison sentences to 112 others for “coun- 
terrevolutionary activities.” 

The regime got a reminder that the 
underground is not dead. Ambushers 
opened fire on a car carrying Castro's top 
Communist political adviser, the editor of 
the mouthpiece newspaper Hoy, spade- 
bearded Carlos Rafael Rodriguez. The car 
was splattered with bullets, but Rodriguez 
was not hit, 


Crushing Admission 

To halt the exodus from his police 
state. Castro last week canceled 15.00¢ 
airline tickets held by Cubans, who have 
booked every flight out of Havana well 
into next year. The ticket holders had all 
received police exit permits. had all paid 
for their passages with dollars sent from 
abroad. The government claimed that the 





step was necessary to end speculation in 
tickets—in itself a crushing admission of 
the desire to flee Cuba. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
To See & to Be Seen 


Aboard a U.S. Air Force Constellation 
a four-nation* OAS inspection team flew 
from Washington to the Dominican Re 
public last week to decide whether the dip- 
lomatic and economic sanctions leveled 13 
months ago against the oppressive regime 
of the late Dictator Rafael Trujillo could 
now be lifted. What the OAS found was a 
nation torn by violence. Even before their 


* Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, the U.S 


plane crossed the island’s coastline there 
was trouble. 

On the highway leading from the airport 
into the capital, 3,000 workers and stu- 
dents carrying placards reading “Give Us 
Liberty.” “Out with the Trujillos,” “We 
Are Starving,” gathered in early morning 
to await the OAS team. The impatient 
crowd hooted insults as a Mercedes-Benz 
purred by, its license plates bearing the 
familiar gs reserved for Trujillo favorites. 
A rock clanged off a fender and the car 
slid to a halt. According to eyewitnesses, a 
secret police agent leaped from the Mer- 
cedes with a submachine gun. 

“We are Dominicans. Don’t shoot,” 
cried Economics Professor Rafael Estrella 
Liz. The police agent fired a burst in the 
professor's face, then sprayed the crowd. 
Another man, a mechanic. was killed, doz- 
ens wounded. The crowd dragged the body 
of Professor Estrella to the roadside, and 
for 14 hours fought off police and fire- 
men armed with clubs and high-pressure 
water hoses. The police managed to beat 
the crowd back, hauled the corpse away 
just 40 minutes before the OAS team 
passed by. 

When the OAS cavalcade finally came 
down the road, 1.000 bedraggled people 
broke through police lines to engulf the 
cars and cheer the delegates. In Ciudad 
Trujillo, the biggest opposition group, the 
Uni Civica, called for three days ol 
nourning with 
merce. At night, military police, backed 
by tanks. patrolled the streets. 

The Dominican Republic's President 
Joaquin Balaguer and Ramfis Trujillo Jr. 
the old dictator’s heir, claimed that the 
disorders were the work of Communist 
agitators. insisted that the democratization 
was proceeding as planned, and that there 
would be free elections next May. Said 
Balaguer: ‘These scratchings are the in- 
evitable consequences of high political 
passions. 1 have faith that the democrati- 
zation of Dominican institutions is being 
carried out firmly.” 

The OAS team would have to see. 








shutdown of all com- 
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Monsanto: Chemistry on the move to the future 


Now guarding our cities, planes, ships—supersecret ‘‘black boxes” 
—electronic countermeasures that jam hostile radar with wild, 
confusing flashes. Packed with hot-glowing tubes, this high-energy 
circuitry is cooled by Monsanto Coolanols... specially developed Monsanto 
dielectric fluids with an operating liquid range of over 500° F. 

Another example of how Monsanto moves ahead on many fronts ; 
to serve you. Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
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Winging off to Paris in a cloud of dust- 
ups. TV's Jack Paar still could not under- 
stand why the folks back home took so 
dim a view of his Berlin border antics. 
“Contrary to that of my own country,” 
he sulked, “the West German press was 
bowled over by the reporting I've done 
on the Berlin situation.” Sample rave, 
from Berlin's B.Z.: “Go back to the U.S., 
Mr. Jack Paar. We don’t want to see you 
here any more.” 

» @ & 

To mend a fence allegedly destroyed by 
the Redcoats in 1778, Britain's Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Selwyn Lloyd for- 
warded a check for $18 to the rector 
of Philadelphia’s St. Peter's Episcopal 
Church. In response to the Rev. Joseph 
Koci Jr.'s tongue-in-cheek demand for 
some $760,000 in damages and compound 
interest, Lloyd legalistically pointed out 
that since Revolutionary War treaty con- 
ventions exempted Britain from further 
financial responsibility toward her unruly 
erstwhile American colonies. the St. Pe- 
ter's claim should properly be addressed 
to “the federal government of the United 
States or the state government of Penn- 
sylvania, as you feel appropriate.” But 
from his personal treasury World War Il 
Brigadier Lloyd coughed up the original 
value of the fence—largely, he explained, 
because the presumed ravager of St. Pe- 
ter’s had been, like himself, of Welsh de- 
scent and a Royal Artillery officer. 

Maria Beale Fletcher, 19, stage-struck 
daughter of a pair of professional dancers 
from Asheville, N.C.. found herself Miss 
America of 1962. A sleek ( 35-24-35) vet- 
eran of the Rockette line at Manhattan's 
Radio City Music Hall, the hazel-eyed 





ASSOCIATED PRESS 
Miss AMERICA OF 1962 
A Rockette in orbit. 
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brunette so impressed bumptious Contest 
Judge (and Broadway Producer) David 
Merrick that before the Atlantic City 
finals, he planned to offer her the under- 
study lead in a forthcoming musical. 
Among the new Miss America’s projected 
rounds: an overseas tour to display “an 
example of what our youth is like other 
than the juvenile delinquents.” 

When she married a Columbia medical 
school pediatrics professor in 1932. Milli- 
cent Carey McIntosh considered resign- 
ing as headmistress of Manhattan's top- 
notch Brearley School, changed her mind 
after her aunt, Bryn Mawr’s late President 
M. Carey Thomas, coldly reminded her: 
“You can have your babies in August.” 
Last week, after five babies, 17 years at 
Brearley and 14 more as head of New 





JACK MITCHELL 


MILuicent Carty McIntosx 
A peep in perpetuity. 


York’s Barnard College, Educator McIn- 
tosh, 62, announced that she would final- 
ly retire come next commencement. Fu- 
ture plans: to squander a year on “a real 
holiday.” then move off to rural Massa- 
chusetts with Husband Rustin MeIntosh 
and continue her literary crusade against 
the tendency of educated women to “‘set- 
tle down into domesticity and never raise 
a peep.” 

Tracked down in Venice by frantic 
transatlantic phone calls, holidaying So- 
prano Anna Moffo, 26. jetted home post- 
haste to take over from ailing Australian 
Joan Sutherland in the San Francisco Op- 
era's opening-night performance of Lucia 
di Lammermoor. Delighted by her rapid 
rise in what she describes as “dog eat dog” 
divasville, the handsome, Pennsylvania- 
born singer was less than delighted with 
the fast flight, exhaustedly proclaimed: 
“I'm violently against the jet-and-taxi 








ANNA Morro 
A delight in divasville. 


age; the prima donna of so years ago had 
it much better with the slow boat and the 
horse and buggy.” 

For one of the U.S. Senators in the 
movie adaptation of Advise and Consent, 
Otto Preminger tapped a film freshman 
whom the state of Arizona cast in the 
same role from 1912 to 1941: Democrat 
Henry Fountain Ashurst, 57. No one, 
however, could fairly accuse Preminger 
of typecasting. “Five-Syllable Henry” 
Ashurst, now living in retirement in 
Washington's Sheraton-Park Hotel, is ad- 
mittedly the very model of an oldtime, 
wing-collared Senator. But in the Prem- 
inger movie. he will play a reticent, som- 
nolent solon from Arkansas—a formidable 
frustration to a man who once described 
himself as a “veritable peripatetic bifur- 
cated volcano of language.” 

On what his palace staff unromantically 
described as a “routine prefectural tour,” 
Japan's Emperor Hirohito took Empress 
Nagako back to volcano-surrounded Lake 
Inawashiro, where the pair spent their 
August 1924 honeymoon. Reveling in 
well-remembered sights, the Emperor so- 
licitously helped his wife over craggy 
spots, won an affectionate smile by gra- 
ciously passing on to her a bouquet of 
alpine flowers presented to him by a local 
botanist. Carried away by such uxorious 
behavior on the part of the man who 
once was a god, the chief Imperial cham- 


berlain sighed sentimentally: “Just a 
sweet, middle-aged couple.” 
Out of patience with the U.S.—The 


only America I like is the America of 
Whitman, Thoreau and Emerson, and that 
never really existed” —scatological Novel- 
ist Henry (Tropic of Cancer) Miller, 
69, slipped into London making noises 
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In on the ground floor? 


Maybe. 

But if you're talking about stocks, there’s no such thing. Too 
many people we know buy stocks on tips, rumors or gossip. And 
that’s bad business. Because the odds are all against tips or rumors 
panning out. 

How should you go about buying stocks? 

Well our experience says you should get all the available facts 
first—and that's something we think we're geared to supply. But 
don’t be misled. There’s no 100% guarantee in the stock market. 
From us—or from any other broker either. There never was and 
there never will be. 

But if you're thinking of buying stocks, at least start with sensi- 
ble suggestions based on careful analysis of your particular finan- 
cial position—and just what you're looking for in the way of 
risks and rewards, 


Our suggestions are always yours for the asking. 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGE 


PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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about chucking it all. “If I had my time 
over again.” he confided. “I wouldn't be 
a writer or an artist or anything like 
that. I'd be a shoemaker, a fisherman or 
something humble. Nowadays our work 
has no relation to our lives. It’s stulti- 
fying. All work is degrading, demoralizing 
and crushing to the individual. 


Uniazed by an unprecedented fuel 
pressure failure at launch, top Test Pilot 
Joe Walker hot-rocketed his stub-winged 
X-15 to a record-setting 3.645 m.p.h. 
When he finally set down at Rogers Dry 


Lake, Calif., the indomitable father of 





Jor WALKER 
A bug in the canopy 


four (the latest born fortnight ago) 
opined that one of the plane's bugs, orig 
inally diagnosed as heat condensation, was 
ictually only the “scorching of paint in- 
side the canopy.” Skin temperature of the 
X-15 at the height of Walker's “by guess 
and by gosh” flight: a toasty 850°. 
Lumbago-lamed at his Texas ranch 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, 7 
reported that he was still “hurting some 


but expected to be “jumping around 
soon.’ Sure enough, two days later, when 


grilled about rumors that he might resign 





the speakership—a post he has held twice 
as long as any predecessor—Mister Sam 
started jumping, gaveled down the mo- 
tion with one word: “Idiocy. 

Relaxing in shorts and bare feet, Israel's 
prickly Premier David Ben-Gurion, 74 
celebrated the eve of the ¢ z2ond (since 
the Creation) Jewish New Year by peer 
ing into his crystal ball for a Tel Aviv 
tabloid. “I am no prophet,” cautioned 
Ben-Gurion as he hunched knees to chin 
yoga style. to prophesy, “but if what we 
call the cold war is ended—and I hope it 
will be without the world exploding—in 

o years America will be a welfare state 
and Russia will be a democratic country. 
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SCIENCE 





Robot in Space 

The U.S. man-in-space program. Proj- 
ect Mercury, scored its greatest triumph 
last week, when with infinite precision 
the robot-manned Mercury capsule MA-4 
boosted into orbit, permitted to circle 
the earth, then brought down and _ re- 
covered in good condition. Despite all the 
excitement stirred up by the short, sub- 
orbital flights of Astronauts Alan Shepard 
and Virgil Grissom, last week's achieve- 
ment was far more significant. 

The Atlas liquid-fuel rocket that put 
the capsule in orbit had been a cause of 
concern in Project Mercury because of two 
disastrous earlier failures. But last week's 
Atlas was beefed up for its job, and it 
performed perfectly; the MA-4 accel- 
erated surely into its planned orbit. 
Strapped in the capsule instead of a man 
sat an oblong box that performed most 
of an astronaut’s functions: it consumed 
oxygen, excreted carbon dioxide and 
water vapor, and it also talked—feeding 
the recorded voice of NASA Commu- 
nications Engineer Howard Kyle into 
a microphone to test the Merc ury com- 
munication system. Out of a porthole and 
periscope peered two cameras. Special 
instruments recorded the assorted stimuli 
that would have assaulted a human astro- 
naut: vicious vibration and gut-wrenching 
G forces. Automatic apparatus controlled 
the capsule’s flight and descent to earth, 
just as it would have if a human had 
been on board. 

Simulated Stoic. Around the earth 
arced MA-4, its simulated astronaut 
breathing, sweating, and chattering stead- 
ily in its recorded voice. Strung around 
the globe. 18 Mercury radio stations 
picked up the signals reported the cap- 
sule’s progress. After 88 minutes, when 
MA-4 was nearing Guaymas on the west 
coast of Mexico, its three retrorockets 
were fired by a timing device, its speed 
was cut by 350 m.p.h., and it began a 





gentle descent toward the dense lower 
atmosphere. 

The planned impact point was 200 
miles east of Bermuda, where an array 
of ships and aircraft waited anxiously. 
Down curved MA-4, trailing flames, its 
simulated astronaut stoically suffering 7.8 
Gs of deceleration. The tough 6-it. drogue 
chute opened first; then the main chute 
opened and lowered MA-4 gently into the 
Atlantic, 161 miles east of Bermuda and 
only 39 miles off target. For a vehicle 
that had been traveling at 17,519 m.p.h., 
this was good shooting indeed. Aircraft 
spotted the capsule at once, and the 
destroyer Decatur raced to pick it up. 

No Conference. NASA officials re- 
ported that akmost everything on the cap- 
sule had worked perfectly. One electrical 
part (an alternator) had misbehaved, but 
its functions were taken over by a back- 
up duplicate. The oxygen system leaked 
a little, but not enough to matter. The 
“man” on board survived the trip, ex- 
actly as a human would have, but since 
he was only a simulated astronaut, he 
could not hold a press conference. 

Vastly cheered by MA-4’s triumph, 
NASA space engineers feel that a manned 
orbital flight is now all but accomplished. 
Within weeks, they will probably make 
final tests by putting a chimpanzee into 
orbit. If the chimp fares well, 2 human 
astronaut may follow before the end of 
the year. 


Wind & Water 


Hurricane Carla, which smashed into 
Texas last week, was a whirling doughnut 
of wind, but like most hurricanes it used 
water to do its worst damage. Torrential 
rain raced ahead of the storm, giving 
Gulf Coast lowlands a preliminary flood- 
ing. Then, while the eye of the hurricane 
was still well offshore, great, white-topped 
waves cruised out of the sea and crashed 
across the land. Coastal settlements were 
washed out; those lying farther inland 








HASA=ASEOCIATED AE 
MA-4 CapsuLe Recovery 
The eye was a camera. 


were flooded by fast-flowing water and 
picked to pieces by the screaming wind. 
Buildings that might have been strong 
enough to stand up to Carla's blasts blew 
down after wind-driven water undermined 
their foundations. Trees, water tanks, 
small boats, and assorted other projec- 
tiles swirled inland on Carla’s floods and 
bludgeoned their way across country on 
her rising tides. 

Scientists could only observe and re- 
cord the pattern of devastation, and pile 
up data against the day when they may 
learn how to trick a hurricane into sub- 
mission, One thing the weathermen could 
claim credit for now: their accurate, 
timely alarm. Carla did enormous prop- 
erty damage, perhaps a billion dollars’ 
worth, but took few lives, The well- 
warned people of coastal Louisiana and 
Texas had fled to safety in the greatest 


Waves oF Hurricane Carta BATTERING GALVESTON WATERFRONT 


















Do You Suffer From Temporary Fit? 


A good store will make sure that the In a Worsted-Tex suit, the fit is per- 
suit you buy is altered to fit you well. manently sewn in with materials so 

But some suits do not continue to resilient that the fit actually improves as 
maintain that good fit after a few it adjusts to your body contour and 
months. They begin to sag here and movements. 
there under the rigors of wear, pressing This is a characteristic of only the 
and dry cleaning. Somehow, the crisp most expensive suits. And it is another 
good-fitting lines seem to evaporate. reason why Worsted-Tex has for years 
This is because some suit fabrics do not been objectively rated as America’s top 
have the basic guts, and because there clothing value—dollar for dollar! 


isn’t enor 





1 solid tailoring to preserve Look for the famous House of 
the shape and hold the style. Worsted-Tex label. From $69.50.* 
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mass exodus in U.S. history. Only a com- 
parative tew were killed. There was no 
mass tragedy as when Hurricane Audrey 


flooded Cameron, La., in 1 ind killed 











590 people. 

Mysterious Floods. \ hurricane’s wors 
Vater damage, says Weather Bureau Hur 
ricane Expert H. Simpson, usually 
occurs in the storm’s right forward quad- 
rant. The wind is strongest there because 
the speed of the hurricane’s forward mo 
tion is added to the speed of its counter- 
clockwise rotation. And it is there that 
the highest b » of water builds up ahead 
of the storm. Metcorologists can account 
for only rt of the rise. The st 
drop in barometric pressure causes the 
sea level to rise somewhat as the eye of 
the hurricane approaches. The pressure 


difference between Hurricane Carla’s out 
skirts and her central eve was enough to 
make the sea rise 3 ft. But there are also 
unexplained causes of flooding, and_ in 
other hurricanes unexpected walls of water 
have converged on a doomed city in min 
utes. This happened at Galveston in 1900 
and Corpus Christi in 1919. No one yet 
knows why. 

The tornadoes that are spawned by 
powerful hurricanes. and sometimes ac 
count for a good part of their damage, are 
mysterious, too. Meteorologists say that 
they are caused by the rapidly rising air 
on the rim of the storm and are similar 
to the eddies in water flowing out of a 
bathtub, but no one knows just when to 
expect the dangerous twisters. Usually 
they are much smaller than Kansas-type 
tornadoes, and last only a few minutes 


whipping down to earth to splinter a few 





blocks of buildings and then dissipate. 
Experiment at Sea. Although meteor 
ologists do not fully understand hurri 
canes, they are already toying with 
schemes for breaking one up. Since a full 
fledged hurricane generates the energy of 
many H-bombs every second, the project 
sounds like a presumptuous David-and 
Goliath act, but the Weather Bureau is 
in deadly earnest. When the next suitable 


hurricane appears, the bureau plans to 
fly seven airplanes through and over the 
storm. One of the planes, a | will op 
erate at 7 o ft. After the anatomy ol 


the storm has been observed and studied 
one of the airplanes will drop silver iodide 
smoke bombs into a carefully selected 
spot on one side of the storm. There is 





some possibility that the silver iodide 
cause enough condensation 
to create a small new hurricane, which 
will steal energy from the main’ storm 
and make it dissipate. 

The storm on which this stunt is tried 
vill have to be well out in the Atlantic 
preferably heading for Europe. In 1947 
the Army, Navy and General Electric Co, 
meteorologists dumped 120 lbs. of cloud 
forming dry ice into a hurricane off the 
Georgia coast. The storm broke into two 





pieces, one of which hit and lly dam- 
aged Savannah. Meteorologist Simpson 
feels sure that 
dropped the storm had already begun to 
break up and turn inland. But, he admits 
“you'll never convince Savannah,” 








ore the dry ice \ 
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THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT 
VINYL BUILT (and it can save a lot of jack) 


This house is so advanced it doesn’t even exist. But it will soon. And 

much of it will be built —in less time for less money — with new products 
made from B.F.Goodrich Geon vinyl] resins. Colorful products made 
from Geon vinyl retain their beauty .. . can’t rot, rust, pit or stain. In 
homebuilding, as in so many other fields, B.F.Goodrich is constantly 
developing practical new materials to do a better job less expensively. 
For full information about BFG vinyls, write President’s Office, 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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INCO...EXPLO 


NG NEW WAYS FOR NICKEL TO SERVE YOU 


Inco provides alloy to safeguard X-15 on hot ride home 


When America’s latest pilot-controlled research rocket 
plane, the 15, re-enters the atmosphere on the way 
back home, friction can make it glow like a red hot 
poker. The intense heat on the surface of the ship would 
soften and weaken materials normally used in aircraft 
construction. 

What kind of metal can be counted on to stay strong at 
the red heat of re-entry? The answer came from Inco 
research: a Nickel-containing alloy strong enough to 
resist temperatures of one-thousand degrees, and more! 
Even prior to the advent of the jet engine, Inco research 
metallurgists had undertaken the problem of developing 


ever-stronger metals to resist high temperatures. Over 
250 compositions were tested in the course of developing 
a material having properties subsequently found suitable 
for use in the X-15. This search for a new heat-resistant 
alloy is one more example of how Inco is exploring new 
ways for Nickel to serve you. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 5, N. Y 





EDUCATION 





California Gold Rush 


The hottest stock on the academic 
market these days is Stanford University, 
which says it wants to be “the Harvard 
of the West.” Last vear the already rich 
school (endowment: $159 million) got a 
1-for-3 matching grant of million 
from the Ford Foundation. Last spring 
it set out to raise that potential $1oo 
million under an acronymous campaign 
called PACE (Plan of Action for a Chal- 
lenging Era). Last week it totted up the 
first four months’ take: $20.5 million, 

Along with dollars came scholars: 
Stanford is raiding blue-chip faculties all 
over the East. This fall it is taking on 
Yale’s entire 40-year-old Center of Alco- 
hol Studies. It captured American Histo- 
rian David Potter after tg vears at Yale, 
Mathematician Edward G. Begle after 


$25 





GUERARD 


Criri 


Along 


1g years at Yale, German Historian Gor- 
don Craig after 20 years at Princeton, 
Novelist-Critic Albert J. Guerard (Stan- 
ford “34) after 23 years at Harvard. 
Among this fall's other acquisitions; Al- 
bert H. Hastorf. chairman of Dart- 
mouth’s psychology department; Emile 
Despres, chairman of Williams’ econom- 
ics department; and James H. Clancy 
head of State University of Iowa's thea- 
ter arts department. For academic larce- 
ny, Stanford is fast matching the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley—the only 
other Western U.S. campus that cares or 
dares to compare itseli with Harvard. 


Math Made Interesting 


Perhaps the happiest of Stanford’s new 
captives is Yale's Edward G. Begle, 46. 
a math professor and father of seven who 
once spent his days hammering topology 
into graduate students and his nights 
wrestling with juvenile homework. The 
nights were worse than the days. When 
Daughter Sally bogged down in percent- 
ages, Papa Begle blew up. Sally’s math 
book explained percentages three ways 
without touching on the common prin- 
ciple. “It was dull, terrible, uninterest- 
ing.” growls Begle. “It was so revolting 
that I had to do something. 
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Historian CRAIG 
with dollars, 


What sad-eyed Professor Begle (pro- 
nounced beagle) did was to become the 
foremost disseminator of math reforms in 
U.S. schools. As director of Yale’s School 
Mathematics Study Group. Begle. in 1958, 
began a rewriting of textbooks that has 
since enlightened Sallvs across the nation. 
As one consequence, Stanford stole Sally's 
father from Yale. Stanford now aims to 
Beglize itself as “a national center in 
mathematics education.” 

Math Cookery. The son of a clothespin 
manufacturer, Begle graduated from the 
University of Michigan (°36), took his 
doctorate at Princeton in topology (thesis 
title: “Locally Connected Spaces and 
Generalized Manifolds”), began teaching 
at Yale in 1942. As secretary of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical Society. Begle was in 
a key spot when Sputnik-stirred mathe- 
maticians began to worry about U.S. high 








Psycno.ocist HAstorr 


scnoiors. 


schools. They shocked at “cook 
book” courses stuffed with unrelated rules 
appalled at teachers who themselves hated 
math. With grants (S$4.000,0co so far) 
from the National Science Foundation 
Begle organized top mathematicians and 
teaching experts into five teams. each 
covering a year of junior or senior high 
school math, Purpose: to create teachable 
courses. 

Begle’s group admired the exciting ex- 
periments of Mathematician Max Beber- 
man at the University of Illinois (Time, 
July 25. 1960)—superb classroom art- 
istry that lures children into discovering 
math themselves. But to 
make every teacher into a Beberman was 
clearly impossible. Begle aimed to write 
courses that most teachers could handle 
with only an hour a week of extra study. 

The result is a series of texts for stu- 
dents and manuals for teachers that Yale 
University Press publishes at $1.80 per 
copy. Wholesale, Last year 140.000 copies 
were used in test from Seattle to 
Westport; this year sales will hit 300,000. 
To spread the word even further, Random 
House and Yale last week published the 
first six volumes of a Begle-sparked series 
of paperbacks ($1.95) called the New 
Mathematical Library, with such titles as 


were 


concepts lor 


cities 





The Lore of Large Numbers and What Is 
Calculus About? 

Seeing Fractions. Reversing the old or- 
der of math learning, Begle’s books start 
with particular examples that awaken stu- 
dents to axioms or generalizations. The 
chief aim is a firm grasp of “real num- 
bers.” which form the central number 
system of mathematics. One early dis- 
covery is the semantic difference between 
a number and a numeral. The first is a 
permanent concept, the other, one of its 
many aliases. The idea of 9, for example, 
can be expressed equally well as 4+ 5, 
63+7 or 100—9gI. 

Real numbers include rational numbers, 
meaning whole numbers that can be ex 
pressed exactly as ratios or fractions. To 
visualize this structure, Begle presents a 
rulerlike “number line’; rational numbers 
are fractional lengths along the line. They 
have a beautiful unity that can be shown 








MATHEMATICIAN BEGLE 


by dividing a segment of the number 
line into four equal parts. When the stu- 
dent subdivides three of the four parts 
into thirds, he discovers that two of these 
thirds make exactly one-half of the full 
unit. He thus “sees” fractional multiplica- 
tion, which he can use to check the fact, 
quite abstruse to math beginners, that 3 
times } equals }. 

Later he learns that rational numbers 
can be negative (as in below-zero temper- 
atures) as well as positive; he also finds 
that the number line includes some other 
odd units, e.g.. the square root of 2. Thus 
the novitiate is led to the interesting 
discovery of irrational numbers, another 
class of real numbers. 

With the high school books out. Begle 
plans new texts for kindergarten through 
sixth grade. But the job ahead is measur- 
ing the results on which is 
why Begle came to California, a 
ripe for experiment that its schools this 
year will buy about one-third of Begle’s 
books. The paying part of his 
stlary at Stanford, supplying computer fa- 
cilities and even putting a fulltime staffer 
at his disposal. “You'd never hear of that 
in Connecticut,” laughs Begle. 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


SUSSKIND & THE 


Someone thre 


TELEVISION 
To the Table Down at David's 





rhe low table around which Producer 
Performer David Susskind assembles his 
Open End panelists each week is always 
amply stocked with refreshments—for 
Susskind is a genial host who wants ev- 


erybody to be relaxed, Sometimes, indeed 
the guests have become too relaxed. There 
evening last winter 
Observer's Patrick 
in Irish mist: he 
caused such a stir with his groans, hiccups 


and toasts that Susskind had him removed 


the memorable 
when the London 
O'Donovan dissolved in 


Was 






from view during a hasty message from 
the sponsor. Then there was the night 
when good old reliable Brendan Behan cut 
loose with a rendition of the largely un 


Lover. 


hostmanship final 


quotable song, Lady Chatterley’ 


Last week Susskind’s 














ly blew the cork, deluged the show in fiz 
and fuzz. The occasion was the seasona 
opener ol Open End, and the ev 

topic was a weighty one: Frank Sinatra’s 


Clan. As lists, Susskind invited sor 
celebrated tosspots, including Jackie Gle 
son, Joe E, Lew Toots Shor and A 
Lemmon. When the } 


nat 


ne 











Lenore 


opened t was apparen most ever 


for d. and as 





one was wel it progressed 


everybody helped himself to a liquid re 
freshment 


kind. with some 


camouflaged in a teapot. Suss 





om sharp-tongued 
Critic Marya M ried mantully to 
keep the conversat the 
table would speak no ill of Frankie, “Ger 





n on target. but 


have ous way oO 


tlemen vele \ 
Albert Schweit 


making 


ma 


like 


vou 


sound 


him 


groaned Susskind, later was drowned 





ZeT 
out in bibulous guffaws when he archly 
remarked th ently he and Marya 
Mannes were the only ones “not prepared 
to accept The Clan as the Red Cross. 

It was soon clear no one was really 
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Ww 


Roun 


a 


interested in Sinatra e¢ al. 
Kovacs 


talking Hungarian. 


nie 


is all outer space,”’ sloshed Joe 

at one point. Queried Host David 
What's outer space? R y Outer 
space is when you're feet away from 
the bar.” Trouble was, hardly anyone was. 


Gleason rose 


retire 


down 





te 


to my 
again, 


here,” 


in 


PAaBLe* 


3 ¢t 


and Lenore Lemmon 





up 
home in 
Said Shor 


Peekskill 


I'll take 


Gleason 


In 
Why 


the 


Somebody throw anot 
that poor guy's tea 
confusion, Critic Mannes 


(Frau) 


Lenore 


Ko 





began 


her 


Comedian Er 


le 





1 think this program 
E. Lewis 


announced, “I'm going to 
then sat 
a lit 


ie 





bellowed 


isked 
is The Clan worth two hours of val 


Si 


nat 











uable air time?’ No one knew, and no- 
body thought of asking her why she had 
greed to discuss The Clan in the first 





place. And so the program lurched toward 
the murky end. Gleason I'm loaded. 
Lemmon: “I know that.’ Mannes: “TI feel 
like a deaf mute in a field of hog callers. 


the mouths of 


oatmeal. 


Joe E. 
babes very often comes 

This week, in what Susskind called his 
first show” of the 
sobriety returned to Open End in the per- 
son of Harry S. Truman. The proceedings 
were no more boring and a lot shorter (the 


Lewis: “Out of 


SETIONS hew season 


program has been trimmed to two hours ) 
than Susskind’s night session with 
Richard Nixon Susskind ap- 
proached the former President with what 
I'm so grateful 


long 








last year. 
} ; 
reiel. 
he gushed. 
marvelous. 


seemed abnormal 
that you're here You're 77 
, old. You And I 
wonder—how do you explain your good 
health and your ebullience?”’ Replied Tru- 
Well, temperance in all things... 


HOLLYWOOD 
Up from Happyland 


look 


vears 


man 






































As sinuous as a salamander, the young 
woman flexed her junior-miss body 
tossed her carefully . tousled — strato 
cumulus hairdo, and took a long drag 
on a Kool. “I've done lots of lousy 
films, but I hoped they would be good 
she said, “Now I’ve done two pictures 
I know are good, and it’s affected my 
whole life. For the first time I come 
home after work tired but exhilarated 
instead of tired and depressed. 

Natalie Wood has every reason to feel 
exhilarated: at she is just ut the 
raciest filly to come down the Hollywood 
sound track since Liz Taylor. Her new 
pictures, both slated for mid-October re- 
lease re Splendor in the Gra a bitter 
harvest of frustration and failure written 
vy William In and directed by Elia 

in, and West Side Story, the wide- 
screen, cinema version of the Broadway 
musical tragedy, in which Natalie enacts 
the poignant role of Maria with a care- 
fully coached Puerto Rican accent and 
dubbed-in songs. 

Geometry Problem. The two films rep- 
resent a total investment of $9,000,000 
the best possible proof of Hollywood's 
grow confidence in Nat Wood. And 

1 contract calling for as much as 
$ per film, she can afford the 
vhite Cadillacs and -car kets so 
essentia to the happiness ol a top 
ranking movie queen. 

There are other signs that Natalie has 
rrived. Her first n ‘ to Actor Rob 
ert (“R. J Wagner, is on the rocks 
St i iw with The Clan, under 
goins inalysis, and reading Freud 
And she is enmeshed in one of the most 
complicated problems in romantic geon 

1 Hollywood's long history. In the 

cu t quadrangle (the old eternal tri- 
s from squaresville ), Natalie's most 

tte e admirer is Warren Beatty, her 
leading n in Splendor, who was long 
th nee of Britain’s Joan Collins. Joan 
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A little kid has lots of heroes. Like that 
mighty halfback. The cop at the corner. 
And the top hero of all—Dad. 


Yet kids don’t know some of the most impor- 
tant things their Dads do for them. Like the way 
a father makes sure his family will always be 
secure ... able to stay in their own home, have a 


regular income, and money for education . . . 
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even if he should not be there to provide for them. 

Helping fathers make these plans is the job of 
the Massachusetts Mutual man. Thoroughly 
trained and experienced, he is at your service... 
to help you map out the security plan that’s right 
for your family. 

Why not call your Massachusetts Mutual man 
today ... or our General Agent listed under 


Massachusetts Mutual in your phone book. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS - ORGANIZED 1851 











in turn, is the current inamorata of Wag- 
ner, who is also a good friend of Warren’s. 

Natalie did not reach the top rung in 
one leap: she has been in films for nearly 
20 years. Most of her credits are best 
forgotten, but there were enough big hits 
—Miracle on 34th Street, Rebel Without 
a Cause, Marjorie Morningstar—to keep 
her career moving upward. It began in 
Santa Rosa, Calif.. when four-year-old 
Natalie—then Natasha Gurdin—went 
with her Russian-immigrant mother to 
watch the filming of Happyland. Even 
then she was a raving beauty, and Direc- 
tor Irving Pichel plucked her out of 
the crowd to give her a bit part. In her 
next, Tomorrow Is Forever, she swiped 
scene after scene from Orson Welles, and 





WitH Joun Payne (1947) 





Witu James Dean (1955) 
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NATALIE Woop (1961) 
Money sifted down like plaster. 
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soon established herself as a $1,000-a- , 


week child star. Roared Orson: “She’s 
terrifying.” 

Nat matured into a diminutive nym- 
phet (5 ft. 2 in., 96 Ibs.) and got through 
the awkward years without the usual ca- 
reer intermission. With two other young 
aspiring actors, she formed a kind of 
small-scaled study group of her own; the 
three acted plays in the living room, 
roamed out into the town to test their 
skills, improvising scenes on park benches 
and in crowded bars, making speeches be- 
fore street loungers to see how well they 
could handle audiences. Her first big-girl 


role (at 16) was opposite James Dean in 


Rebel; it won her an Oscar nomination 
and a smooth transition into grownup 
films. 


Off-camera, Natalie became a well pub- 
licized Hollywood playgirl. She had a 
large fling with Nicky Hilton, after Liz 
Taylor divorced him. She danced and dal- 
lied with Jimmy Dean, was often ob- 
served on the jump seat of Elvis Presley’s 
motorcycle, and married Wagner in a 
ceremony that was decorous enough to 
make some pressagents think it was for 
real. 

His-and-Hers Pools. But Natalie was no 
homebody (“Sure, I'm domestic. I can 
call room service”). And when it came 
to interior decorating, she was worse. In 
a costly attempt to convert the Wagners’ 
colonial mansion into a Beverly Hills 
Parthenon, she capriciously fired three 
contractors. The result was a Pompeian 
extravaganza: the ornate staircases wob- 
bled, the floor under Natalie's bathroom 
(with its sunken 6-ft.-square tub) sagged, 
the ceiling fell on the enormous canopied 
bed. Flaky plaster sifted down on Nata- 
lie’s 20-ft. marble dressing table, sank 
into a 6-in.-deep sheepskin rug, powdered 
the antique balustrades cut from the top 
of Marion Davies’ beach castle in Santa 
Monica, drifted across the lanai, with 
its his-and-hers swimming pools (Nat's 
adorned with an antique Grecian female 


statue, R.J.’s with a Greek male). The 
result was almost too predictable; the 
house and the Wagners’ marriage fell 


apart simultaneously. 

Last week Natalie was on “leave of ab- 
sence” from her studio until she tidied up 
her marital and household affairs. War- 
ner came up with a new gimmick to 
herald Splendor—a special one-day show- 


ing “to allow time for the film to be dis- | 


cussed, to be highly praised or hotly at- 
tacked” four weeks in advance its 
regular release. 

As for herself, Natalie can hardly wait. 
She fervently hopes that Splendor will 
at last wipe out the image of the child 
star that still lingers on among TV view- 
ers of her old movies, which are still run- 
ning on the late, late shows. Says she: 
“Those things haunt me. People are al- 
ways bugging me by saying ‘My, how you 
have grown!’ You'd think they expected 
me to stay seven years old.” But her 
anxiety is needless. As any studio execu- 
tive or reader of the gossip columns 


of 


could have told them, Nat is a big girl 


in Hollywood now. 


' 


AMERICA ON ITS KNEES 








ON INDEPENDENCE DAY in the year 
1952, when our country was in grave 
danger, | published a prayer entitled, 
“America On Tis Knees 

Five years later, Christmas, 1957, 
as our country faced greater peril, | 
reprinted this prayer. 

Now, in the Fall of 1961, when all 
mankind stands in the presence of 
an awesome enemy, | am once again 
publishing the prayer lo give free men 
new courage 

* * + 

Within 24 hours after July 4th, 1952, 
when “America On Jis Knees” first 
appeared, thousands upon thousands 
of letters came to my desk — 27,000 
in one day! Letters from nearly every 
country in the world, from each state 
of our union, from all walks of life, 
affirmed the fact that the final vic- 
tory in the battle for peace will rest 
with God. 

It is this consensus of faith from 
the heart of America which, when 
translated into national unity, gives 
us the strength of David. 

With the sanctity gained from 
prayer, and the sanity from total pre- 
paredness, we will, like the shepherd 
boy, confront the enemy, armed with 
the weapon of faith. We will build a 
New Frontier of Peace. 

Be not afraid. 


cruh. Afecto_, 


CONRAD N. HILTON 


Reprints of the pictorial message on the right 
may be obtained by writing to me at 9990 
Santa Monica Blod., Beverly Hills, California 






LET GOLIATH COME. Imperialistic communism, 


like the Biblical Goliath, menaces free men. That giant also 
swaggered, bullied and cowed the faint at heart.+ David came on the field 
of battle seemingly overwhelmed, yet supported by the power of God, 


he was victorious. The communist threat will in like manner 


‘CONFRONT THE GIANT 


WITH THE POWER OF 


be defeated if we.. 


OUR ATHER IN HEAVEN: 


We pray that You save us from ourselves. 
The world that You have made for us, to live in peace, we have made into an armed camp. 


We live in fear of war to come. We are afraid of “the terror that flies by night and the arrow 
that flies by day, the pestilence that walks in darkness and the destruction that wastes at noon-day.” 


We have turned from You to go our selfish way. We have broken Your commandments 


and denied Your truth. We have left Your altars to serve the false gods 


RVICE MESSAGE 


of money and pleasure and power. 
Forgive us and help us. 


Now, darkness gathers around us and we are confused in all our counsels, 


TON PUBLIC SE 










losing faith in You, we lose faith in ourselves. 


* A HIL 


Inspire us with wisdom, all of us of every color, race and creed, 
to use our wealth, our strength to help our brother, 
instead of destroying him. 


Help us to do Your will as it is done in heaven 
and be worthy of your promise 
of peace on earth. 


Fill us with new faith, new strength and 
new courage, 
that we may win 
the Battle for Peace. 


Be swift to save us, 
dear God, 
before the darkness falls. 
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Here's what happens when the builder of those front-running Wide-Track 


Pontiacs pours it on to bring you a car that’s even farther ahead of the pack! 


It’s longer. with a crisp, low silhouette. It's fresh-stvled. with a new twin- 
scoop grille that says “Pontiac” a block away. And it’s beautifully poised on 
Pontiae’s famous Wide-Track stance. Powered by the potent Trophy V-8, 
with from 215 to 318 h.p. We've even cut the turning radius as much as 3 

feet to make handling easier. The result is the road-worthiest. pride-pleasingest 
car to come down the pike for "62. Come in—and let a Pontiac show vou. 


Pick your way to go Wide-Tracking: Catalina. Star Chief. Bonnevil e, 


ontincLL! = 


FOREG ROUND— 


THE CATALINA CONVERTIBLE + BACKGROUND—THE BONNEVILLE SPORTS COUPE * PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION + GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Taxpayers keep cool too, when lightweight, low-cost Alcoa" Aluminum walkway 
roofing puts school kids—and their friends—in the shade. Aluminum calls for less funds 
from the public till, whether roof or gutter, on window or wall. For good-looking Alcoa 
Aluminum goes up readily and lasts decades with hardly a cent for maintenance. 
That's why, budget-wise, Alcoa Aluminum is a long-term bargain that's a beauty. 





Build for Beauty with _¥ 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Nijinsky's Heirs 
3allet buffs waited patient 





y for 33 
steamy hours outside Manhattan’s musty 
old Metropolitan Opera House merely for 
the privilege of buying standing-room 


tickets. Others had queued 








p three weeks 


earlier t« 





cost as much 





shuffled dejectedly to the 
block line. But scarcely five minutes after 
iudience knew 
that its trouble had all been worthwhile. 
In the first U.S. appearance of its dis 
tinguished 223-year history 
Kirov Ballet was a hit. 
Though the con 


the opening curtain, the 


Leningrad’s 





U.S.. American audiences have long been 
familiar with its graduates. In pre 
Bolshevik days, the Kirov was St. Peters- 
burg’s Maryinsky company, fountainhead 
of Western ballet. In graceful profusion 
it produced the dancers Nijinsky and 


Pavlova, the choreographer Fokine. the 





impresario Diaghilev. Its demanding, per 
world's 
with their students: Galina 


fectionist teachers seeded the 
great troupes 
Ulanova went on from St. Petersburg to 
her triumphs with Mosco 
Choreographer George 





\ Bolshoi, and 





Balanchine used 


his Marvinsky training to reshape the 


I 
entire U.S. ballet scene. 

Out of the Shadows. Overshadowed by 
its better known rival from Moscow, the 
Kirov itself had never made it across the 
Atlantic. Now, after a six-week success in 
Par here one dancer, Rudolf Nure- 
yev, bolted from guards and 











von political 
asylum) and London, the Kirov is making 
its North American debut with a twelve 
week, eight-city, cross-continent tour. 
Last week the Kirov led with its ace 
Ichaikovsky's fluid, graceful Swan Lake. 


If the costumes were a trifle tacky, Simon 


Virsaladze’s sets were superb: subtle 
misty shadings of grey, blue and green 
bathed in a ghostly aquamarine light to 


evoke the haunting, elusive beauty of the 


lake and its enchanted bird-women. But 





it was the dancing that the audience came 
to see, and the dancing overshadowed 
everything else. Before the perfor nee 
was well under way, a lithe, vivaciou 
lerina ied Alla Sizov topped the 
show her lyrical danci 1 the p 





de trois of Act I. Sweltering balletoma 

interrupted a dozen more tir to ap 
plaud Alexander P. : 
er, the ethereal cygnets of Act II 











spairing swans of the finale. In the dit 
cult d Odette-Odile, Baller 
Inna va was an airy 
Queer cing Black Swan 





for the second 


llerina Kaleria Fedicheva 








e 
proved the better actress, and possibly 
the better dancer. She dared the famous 
foucttés en tournant (whip spins ) 
that Zubkovskaya omitted for pec 
tacular series of swift traveling turns. 
[Three nights after the Kirov’s debut 
Sizova stopped the show again with Yuri 
Soloviev in a wildly exuberant pus de deux 
from Marius Petipa’s Corsair, part of 
prograr of excerpts that the troupe 


rought off with virtuosity and vigor. 
While the Kirov has no Ulanova, it 
boasts half a dozen ballerinas who can 
bring off such strenuous lead roles 
supple ease. But conscious of its role as 
the defender of 19th century classical 


tradition, the company plays down its 





stars to emphasize its superb corps de 
illet, whose girls rival the Rocke 











beauty as well as precision. 

No Frills. For balletomanes who know 
the Bolshoi, the Kirov offers striking 
contrast. Where the Bolshoi is flamt 
ant, dramatic and un 
popular acclaim, the Kirov is precise 








bov- 





ishedly fond of 


understated, a trifle aristocratic. The Bol- 
shoi’s prima ballerina may dash the length 
of the stage to leap into Prince Siegfried’s 
arms with breathtaking drama in the 
slack Swan pas de deux of Swan Lake; 


Zubkovskaya 


takes a few brief steps and 








makes the leap with a rippling grace 
that is equally breathtaking. The Kirov’s 
) is more often a stately adagio than 





ashy presto, and the spectacular is 


s shunne 





1 for the stylistic. But as 
the visitors spin through their tour, audi- 
ences from Manhattan and Montreal to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles are likely 
at the box office. 


ilw 








to continue queue} 





Casey at the Baton 
\ music n replaced a soldier last 


of the guard at 





New York’s Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. Elected president of the 
million center (fu 
Metropolitan Opera 


1 OF the 
vy York Ph 
iard School of Music. a repertory 
drama theater, and possibly the Ne 
York City Center) was Composer Wil 
liam Howard Schuman, 51, Juilliard’s 
president for the past 16 years. He suc 
ceeds General Maxwell Taylor. who re 





rmonic Orchestra 














signed as Lincoln Center's president 
to become President Kennedy's 
IE cover July 5 





7 dviser { Tr 
Schuman, a lean, balding and relaxed 
n, is best 


known as a composer of syn 


phonies I'm 7 symphonies old he 
said recently), quartets, cantatas, concer 
tos, ballet scores. In 1943, he won the 
first Puli 
for his A Free Song, In 1949. he was 





tzer Prize ever awarded in musi 





fa issioned to write Judith, music for 
a dance by Martha Graham 

Love at First Sound. A modernist who 
was grounded in classical techniques 
Schur never strayed into the far-out 





ms of atonality or mechanical idiosyn- 
crasies. His serious musical education 
started late, but he learned fast. As a 
boy on Manhattan’s upper West Side 


Schuman was totally uninterested in any- 





thing long-haired. He had a passing fling 
with jazz, played the banjo and the violin 
in a jazz band he formed in high school 
and wrote, with Frank Loesser, such pop 
songs as /n Love with the Memory of 
You. Baseball was his enduring passion 
Had I been a better catcher, I might 





WALTER DARAN 


INNA ZUBKOVSKAYA & VLADILEN SEMENOV IN “SWAN LAKE’ 


Precise, understated and a trifle aristocrat 
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1 Famous Wright 
Arch Preserver Shank 
2 Metatarsal raise — 
for weight distribution 
3 Flat forepart — 
permits foot exercise 
4 Heel-to-ballfitting — 
shoe fits to foot action 


let 
your feet 
feel the 

wonderful 
comfort 


There’s the wonderful feeling of ease and 
comfort in Wright Arch Preserver Shoes 
because of the Four Exclusive Features 
built into every pair. 

They provide the perfect support that 
helps you step lightly, step lively all 
through the day. Enjoy the wonderful 
difference! 

Style 212 — Taut-Topper — slip-on oxford 
with special snug-fitting top line. Llama 
grain calfskin. Wing tip. In mulberry 
brown or black. 


wright 
arch, prasewee shoes 


For nearest dealer consult Classified Directory or write: 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC, ROCKLAND, MASS. 








NAT FEIN--NEW YORK WERALD TRIDUNE 


LINCOLN CENTER'S SCHUMAN 


A hatful of ideas. 


never have been a musician.” His only 
opera, The Mighty Casey, is about Mud- 
ville’s heroic slugger. 

When Schuman was 19, his older sister 
coaxed him off the sand lots long enough 
to sit through a concert by the New York 
Philharmonic. It was love at first sound, 
Schuman immediately enrolled in a music 
school, later went off to study at the Mo- 
zarteum in Salzburg, eventually worked 
under Contemporary Composer Roy Har- 
ris. At the age of 34, Schuman, still a 
veritable novice, was appointed head of 
staid old Juilliard. Said an apprehensive 
trustee: “This will either be the greatest 
thing that ever happened to Juilliard or 
the most colossal error of our collective 
lives.” 

Ventilated Curriculum. But Schuman 
proved an able administrator and an 
adroit innovator. Under his baton were 
launched the famed Juilliard String Quar- 
tet, a department of dance, fresh courses 
in the theory of music. Along with their 
technical lessons in music, students at 
Juilliard were encouraged to study coun- 
terpoint and harmony of a different kind 
sociology and race relations. “Musical 
education has to be ventilated,” explained 
Schuman. “We must develop educated 
people who are musicians in order to 
develop music, 

Schuman still spends some 600 hours 
each year composing music, but the gigan- 
tic task of whipping Lincoln Center into 
shape may force him to cut back on that 
rigorous schedule. “All the words about 
Lincoln Center have been spoken,” said 
he last week. “Now we must make them 
realities through specific projects. Schu 
man is already turning several projects 
over in his mind, but he insists, “I don't 
want to announce any plans that are half- 
baked.” If his plans are still vague, Wil- 
iam Schuman’s dream is not: “It is to 
make Lincoln Center a dynamic and con- 
structive force in the arts.” 
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MODERN LIVING 





LEISURE 


Stereo, Left & Right 
The lar| 


is dark, save for the 
glow 


light. On 


room TOSY 


from the pilot the broad 


panel—set roughly equidistant from two 
woofered and tweetered speaker assem 
blies in massive cabinets—is an array of 


dials and knobs. This is not the 
cockpit of the X-15; 
phonic rig. Tuner off. Amplifier on. Selec- 
tor switch on RIAA, All filters out. Left 
#5. Right 


Turntable 


switches 


it is a modern stereo- 


volume control on volume 


control on #5, spinning at 





334 r-p.m. A metal arm glides with feath 
erv softness over the record. For the mo- 
ment. the speakers are switched off. In 


stead, from a tangle of wire punched into 
the back of the amplifier 
along the floor to the middle of the room. 
It snakes up a chair and into an 
set of headphones worn by the pilot—uh 


cord trails 


outsize 
is silence. 


full- 
auditory canals is the sound 


the listener. In the there 
But inside the earphones 
blast into the 
of —a choo-choo train. 


Huff-puff, huff-puff 


room 
pouring 


clacketv clack it 





goes. Puffpuffpuffpuff. faster and faster 
and louder and louder. The whistle wails 
ind the Monstrous noise comes on and on 
and on and on, straight at the listener. 
His eyes pop open, his hands grip the 





terror. His 
hairline. As 
shattering wallop thunders in his 


irms of his chair in 


sweaty 


eyebrows shoot up past his 
the final 
right smack over him 


head, the train run 


and he topples backward in a shuddering 
trance. 

Tide's In. Next to being actually tied 
to the railroad tracks, th is nothing 


like a stereophonic 





recording to give a 





person that run-down feeling tereo’s 
well-known gift) for super m_ ha 
made astonishing inroads with the music 
loving public as well as thrill seekers in 
the past three years. 


Like any 


largely to only 


new toy tereo at Irst ap 


pealed narrow group. 


The early stereo owner was the status- 


conscious fellow in the neighborhood—he 








already had a Mercedes or d quite 
have the cash for one In the well 
tppointed bachelor apartment, the stereo 
rig replaced the traditional ¢ as 








nubile. His cos 


lure for the lv equipment 


consisted olf two speakers 


mplifiers 


t special cartridge for his record plaver 
as well as an assortment of optional ge 
His stereo library was comprised mainly 





of trick noises and de tration records 
drum recitals. incoming tides (on the 
flip side: outgoing tides the sound of 


an olive dropping into a martini, an album 


called Music to Listen 


By Ping-pong 





game in which the illusion of the moving 
ball was vivid enough to make istener's 
head swivel. 

Bad moment. Stereo seemed the an- 
swer to the wildest dreams of the hi-fi 
industry, which has always made the most 
of planned obsolescence. Whatever the 





hi-fi 
by all 


in bought, it was declared outmoded 


the pseudo-scientitic trade journal 
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most before he could get it wired up 

th the warning that only till newer 
gadget could keep him in the forefront 
of the hip. For the trade, stereo \ 
classic simplicity: all the hi-fi fan had 





to do was exactly duplicate the equipment 





he already had (any change or cheaper 
equipment would spoil the “balance” ). 
But to the industry's chagrin, the hi-fi 





fans balked at the expense. What was 
worse, they were discouraged by the news 
that their expensive rigs were no longer 
the best. and stopped buying new gadgets 
to improve them. The hi-fi men discov 
ered they had all but killed off their 


monaural trade. and not enough new cus 
tomers turned up to buy the 
rigs. “The 


bad vear. 


expensive 
industry 


new stereo went 


through 


But as recording companies t 





egan turn- 
and stereo-makers 


ing out genuimme music 


AUDIOPHILES AT 





cut the price and improved the qu 
the New Sound 


music 


tv ot 
corralled 


slowly 


their units 


nans lover and audiophile 


music lover who handles recordings at 


only}. Once listeners learned to s 





ill area where the sound 





r oct n 


vuld 


prope 
| 


found stereo ¢ produce an a 

















sense of being surrounded by the music. 
Though most soon discovered that the 
pleasure f being able to “hear” a singer 
cross fre ght to stage left were 
limited, stereo did produce a euphoric 
sense of what devotees called “presence 
Today of the nation’s 28 million 
hi-fi fans now buy stereo recordings on 
jatter nd tape. and stereo sales—both 
rect nd sets—are taking a $ 
lillion bite ine overall S745 
million h In Manhattan las 
veek > manufacturers took over six 
floors of the Trade Show Buildi to pu 





Hi-Fi 


wired for 


Music 


stereo, 


Show, and 
Room after 


room displayed a rich variety of the latest 


on their annual 


it was all 
models in tape machines, amplifiers 
speakers, tur 
$6.000,cc0 worth of 





and consoles—in all, some 


equipment designed 
stereo its biggest decibel pressure 
The 
force. University Loudspeakers, Inc. 
example 


(about 


to give 


teers were out in the usua 





ever 





s pushing underwater spea 





945 apiece) to he installed in 
backyard swimming pools so. that 
devoted music lover can take a plung 


without missing a beat. 

New Angle. Far more important for 
stereo 1lans 
for that 
every 
keting 
in hi-fi 


and for the future of stereo 
matter—is the fact that 

components manutacturer ts 
the 


stereo or 


nearly 
mar- 
newest ar 
Multiplex. Ap- 
spring by the Federal 
Multiplex 
will enable people to receive st 


The MPX 





equipment for 
FM 
last 
uni 


proved 
Cor 
(MPX 


eo broadcasts over FM radio. 


Commission 





ations 








rHE Hi-Fi SHow 

oKxer 7 r ne 

system can broadcast a li concert or 
invthing ¢ chart) by transmitting 
left and right signals to the FM tuner 
which sorts them out for the left and 
right speakers.™ The hi-fi fan who already 





\ ’ « 
AM-FM exper re 
by ch eft 

! ! Ti t M4 

ilo AM 
parate di er 
eceived poor-ty r 
AM di : 
ubject t 
MPN nt 
t t Os i imult 
ousl ingle FM stereo tune je ormanis 
irri un bination ett j ht 
L+R ' ri he n 1 
t transmi he difference t I 
vo \ I R When th oa 
the ’ t MPN r divi them 














tuner 
would need only to add a plug-in MPX 
adaptor ($39 up) to his tuner; or he can 
get himself a new, self-contained 
control unit ($150 up). Since the system 
1s compatible, the listener who has no 
MPX facilities would hear the 
monaurally on his FM set. The stereo 
trade is gambling on a big rush for MPX. 
A few FM stations are already broadcast- 
ing MPX about 300 others 
(out of a total of 927) around the nation 
are getting ready to join the field. 
Forked Tongue. There will remain a 
hard core of hi-fi fans who will continue 
to ignore stereo, For one thing, stereo in 
all its forms is still more expensive than 
comparable monaural sound. For another 
critics complain that stereo speaks with 
forked tongue. Despite claims that it de- 
livers concert-hall realism, it is really 
mechanical realism. “We do not hear live 
performances ‘stereophonically.’’’ says 
Composer Igor Stravinsky. ‘Whereas the 
angle formed by a live orchestra and our 
two ears is about six inches, the angle at 
which the stereo microphone hears the 


owns a stereo 


setup with an FM 


stereo 


sound 


stereo, and 


orchestra for us is sometimes as 


great as 60 It. 


same 
Therefore stereo, instead 
of giving us ‘the best seat in the house,’ 
gives us. Mm fact, a omnipresent 
Stereo, lor 
example, does nothing to enhance cham- 
I which by its 


kind of 


seat not found in any house. 


r music 





nature requires 
blending of just a few instru- 
mental voices for proper effect. 

Musical Walls. But as 
are gadgeteers the stereo business is 
bound to grow. Richard Ekstract 
tor of the H-Fi Show, alre 
ing the day when whole 
with — electronic 


the compact 
long as there 


a direc- 
ady is foretell- 
houses will be 


Wall 





jumping sound. 


70 


paint, says he, will contain “special sound- 
conducting chemicals mixed right into it. 
All you'll have to do is take your record 
player, a 3-in. by 3-in. box powered by 
molecular electronic amplifiers, and tune 
it onto your wall frequency. The walls 
will change color according to the music 
being played.” 

With even the walls sounding with 
brass, there will be no hiding place down 
here, or anywhere, and the stereo makers 
will be content. 


FASHION 


Underneath, Underwear 

Ladies’ undergarments, like the Mar- 
shall Plan, are designed to lend support 
to needy areas. The help, however. is 
meant to be unobtrusive, and should not 

via bulge, seam, ridge or twanging wire 
—make itself conspicuous. The U.S. foun- 
dation industry has looked for years for a 
brassiére that will support and uphold the 
female figure (and its component parts) 
without betraying its truss. 

Last week Peter Pan Foundations, Inc. 





BEN MARTIN 


Peter Pan's SEAMLESS BRA 





Molded by an Iron Maiden, 
was proudly claiming to have achieved a 
breakthrough—a bra without any seams 
at all. The secret is in a drip- 
dry Chemstrand nylon fiber, which, once 
molded. holds its shape forever. To make 
the bra, the lace cloth is laid over a 
metal replica of a well-shaped bosom. 
Another form, hollowed out like an Lron 
Maiden, clamps down and presses the 
cloth against the model (Most 
bras are cut to size 34B, the great average 
U.S. measurement.) When the process is 
complete, the curve is permanently mold- 
ed into the material. There is not a seam 
to be seen, or to cut, bind or pucker. 
The first big fashion bolt of the sea- 
son,” cried the Herald Tribune's Eugenia 
Sheppard and its makers were ecstatically 
suggesting that the day was not far off 
when all milady’s garments, from girdles 
would be made of 
moldable cloth. 


TRAVEL 


Les Pauvres Américains 

A reinforced squad of Customs inspec- 
tors trooped into Manhattan's Pier 86 
one day last week to 
passengers of the liner United States 
in from Europe. Reason; the 


new 


bosom. 


to gowns seamless 


snare the 1.558 
just 


allowance 





for duty-free purchases abroad had been 
changed from $500 to $100—a step 
aimed at stemming the U.S. gold drain. 
Total purchases over the $100 limit are 
now subject to taxes. 

Many passengers were indignant. Said 
one irate New Yorker: “How can a wom- 
an have a good time in Europe and still 
limit herself to only $1007" The more 
knowing grumbled that Congress had tak- 
en so long to act that the gold drain had 
virtually stopped anyway, and the cut- 
back was no longer necessary. 

Even more indignant were European 
shopkeepers, who have already begun to 
feel the effect of new customs regulations. 
Said a Neapolitan merchant: “We never 
thought Kennedy would pass such an 
anti-democratic law.” Cried another 
“This damned law is ruining my business. 
We show them fine jewelry. and they say: 
‘It’s wonderful, but we can’t spend more 
than Sroo."” In Paris, a salesgirl in 
a Rue Royale glove shop said: “Oh, /es 
pauvres Américains! Eef zis ‘appen to us, 
we would do avrysing een our power 
to disobey. even smuggling. But zee Amer- 
icains are too weel deesciplined to do 
sings like zat.” 

Without so much as a thought of smug- 
gling, many travelers have already found 
a way to keep their sense of duty without 
paying for it, Rather than buying the usual 
perfumes, cashmeres, cameras and bone 
china, they have found that antiques make 
some of the best bargains in Europe (¢.¢., 
a London shop sells a fine cut-glass Geor 


gian decanter, circa 1770, for $15; or, for 
the collector's library, Discovery of a 
World in the Moone, written in 1638 by 
Bishop Wilkins of Chester. for $75). And 
certified antiques are items that age can- 
not wither nor Customs nail—they are 


still 100% duty-free. 





Sy, 

thy’ 

ip . 

Customs INSPECTION ON PIER 86 


Oth might try smuaaling. 
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This man’s 
replacement 


is already planned 


Today is his first day on the new job. He is 
an extremely successful man. His value to his 
company can scarcely be overestimated. Yet 
his replacement is already planned! 
Competent management recognizes the need 
for replacement planning. Think a moment 
Are there one or two men in your company 
whose death could seriously damage the com- 
pany through loss of priceless leadership, 
good will, key accounts, technical ability? 
Key man life insurance is good planning that 


helps you keep or regain these assets 


Insurance on key company men... 


provides cash, free from federal income tax, to: 


e attract and train replacements, and to 
indemnify for temporary loss of company 
earning power 


e strengthen credit and protect endorsers of 
company’s notes 


e@ guarantee continuance of dividends 


@ guarantee continuance of business and 
avoid dissolution, merger or forced sale 


e retire any stock held by the deceased and 
continue his salary to his family 


Connecticut Mutual Life men have at their 
command a special business life insurance 
department and a wide variety of policies and 
settlement options. Talk with a CML man 
soon... for the loss of a key executive could 
also mean the loss of a company. 


Dividends* paid to policyholders 
for 115 years 





Owned by its policyholders, CML provides | 

life insurance at low cost and gives pers 

through more than 300 offices in the United States 
*Dividend scale for 1961 increased 12'4 over 1960. 


onnecticut /Viutual Life 











Who lifted 12 million pounds from the hunter’s shoulder? 





“Multiply 12 pounds by the 8 million hunters who use automatic shotguns, and you have 12 million pounds. 


Not so long ago, the weight of an automatic __ by replacing steel with aluminum at key 
shotgun could turn a day’s hunting into an __ points.* Result? America’s lightest, most 
endurance test. But how to drop the pounds __ efficient automatic shotgun, with the strong- 
and keep the strength? The est barrel ever made. Free- 


Winchester-Western Divi- ae - swinging, magnificently bal- 
sion of Olin came up with the anced, it fairly leaps to the 
answer: a completely new 4D shoulder to foil a pheasant in 
concept in firearms. They flight. The Winchester Model 
lopped nearly a pound off the barrel by wind- 59 makes a great sport greater. =» Another 


ing 500 miles of glass fiber around a thin creative solution to a problem... from the 
steel tube, dropped more than half a pound Winchester-Western Division of Olin. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 440 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK + CHEMICALS - INTERNATIONAL « METALS + ORGANICS « PACKAGING « SQUIBB - WINCHESTER-WESTERN 










sail away to Europe on 


This fall and winter the special delights of a Cunard Vacation Island crossing are your 
at much lower rates! New low cost Excursion Fare from November 1, 1961 throug 
February 28, 1962 saves 25% on every Cunard 
round-trip ... permits 21 full days in uncrowded 
| Europe. Think of it! Sail round-trip this year in the 
stabilizer-equipped superliners Queen Elizabeth and 
Queen Mary for as little as $619" in First Class... 
$384* in Cabin Class...and 
$293* in Tourist Class. All 
the pleasures of Cunard 
hospitality—international 
cuisine,impeccable British 
service, fun afloat — just 
as they are in any season. me ae 
Before or after Excursion Fare dates, and for extende 
stays in Europe, you can still enjoy the substantial savins 
of Cunard Thrift Season. Discover for yourself... there 
no bigger bargain on the Atlan 








Cruise vacations, too: Caronia 
Mediterranean, Oct. 3 a a Mi 
1, 1962; to the South Pacific a ‘ ‘ . 
Far East, Jan. 27, 1962... Maare- tic than a Cunard crossing! 
tania Wi r Sunshine Cruises te 
the We b indie Dec. to April or ° Ls ee 5 Reaves alto hel Jtie 
38-day rates ‘ivertarcan Cruise; Minimum round-trip ft England, to France ivhtly higl 
Feb. 3, 1962 
Cunard by air: Round-trip 
Cunard Eagle Airways fares New ; ‘ ; ; ” 
York-Bermuda $95 Tourist; Getting there is half the fun...GO 
Miami-Nassau $33 Tourist; = 
Miami- spa $540 Economy 

Consult your travel agent 


CUNARD LINI 
CUNARD EAGLE AIRWAYS 
Main office in L. S. 

25 Broadway, N.Y. 


OUFEN ELIZABETH « QUEEN MARY «© MAURETANIA 


CARONIA + SYLVANIA + CARINTHIA « IVERNIA » SAXONIA 
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Varieties of Violence 


For lanky, red-haired Gene Wirges. 34, 
running the weekly Democrat (circ. 
3.600) in Morrilton. Ark., has been a 
basic course in the varieties of violence. 
His home has been stoned; on occasion, 
friends have felt it necessary to stand all- 
night guard, shotguns at the ready. Wirges 





PAT CARITHERS 


Eprror WirGES 
The machine was furious. 


has been shot at, beaten, and threatened 
so persistently by anonymous telephone 
callers that he once sent his wife and four 
children to live for a while in the com- 
parative safety of Little Rock, 35 miles to 
the southeast. But the campaign of terror, 
far from scaring the Democrat's spunky 
editor and proprietor, has only strength- 
ened his resolve. Said Gene Wirges last 
week, blooded but unbowed: “I think 
they're on the run.” 

“They” are the city and county politi- 
cal machine, an entrenched and well-oiled 
apparatus whose power Wirges first real- 
ized four years ago after arriving in Mor- 
rilton to take over the paper he had just 
bought. Wirges paid a visit to the Conway 
County Courthouse, where an aged citizen 
introduced him to one of the ineluctable 
facts of local political life. “Son,” said 
Wirges’ informant, “we don't have clec- 
tions in this here county. We have selec- 
tions. If you don’t get selected, you don’t 
get elected.” 

Counting the Votes. Nosing about, 
Editor Wirges found that the same Demo- 
cratic administration had been in power 
for more than ten years, and its officers 
who generally ran unopposed—had grown 
so secure that the county's appointive 
ranks were filled with their henchmen. 
Wirges also discovered who ran the county 
machine: Marlin Hawkins, 47, a paunchy, 
cigar-chomping native son, who is a per- 
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sonal friend of Arkansas Governor Orval 
ubus and has been Conway County sher- 
iff since 1950. Another Wirges discovery: 
after every county election, special elec- 
tion deputies, appointed by Hawkins, car- 
ried the ballot boxes to the courthouse 
(a common practice in Arkansas). 

Wirges and the Democrat carefully 
cased the situation before declaring war 
on the city-county machine—a fight for 
which Morrilton’s other weekly. the 
Headlight (circ. 1,600), had no stomach 
at all. When Democrat editorials began 
hammering at Hawkins and his gang, 
Headlight Editor Earle Haynes main- 
tained the courteous silence of a man who 
has been “selected” three times: once as 
city recorder, once as alderman, most 
recently as Morrilton mayor (to replace 
the incumbent, who resigned because of 
ill health). 

Once war was declared, Wirges waged 
it with unabating belligerence. After an 
election last June, in which a Conway 
County township, Catholic Point, voted 
93-2 in favor of a machine candidate, 
Wirges took a census of township voters: 
the first 14 voters he talked to swore 
that they had voted against the machine. 
The Democrat's story went a long way 
toward proving hanky-panky at the 
polls—although the county government 
has yet to take any action. When Mor- 
rilton’s city aldermen, ignoring two de- 
feats on a new sewer tax referendum, 
enacted a special ordinance permitting 
them to spend the money anyway, the 
Democrat gleefully printed this example 
of unrepresentative government. 

Assault on Moose Street. Machine fury 
touched fever pitch after the Democrat 
pushed a campaign to replace Morrilton’s 
aldermanic government with a city-man- 
ager system. For a $120 tax delinquency, 
the sheriff's office hung a “Notice of Sale” 
on the Democrat, But it came down after 
Wirges was able to prove he had _ pre- 
viously been granted an extension on the 
due date. County Tax Assessor W. O. 
(“Bus”) Hice, 45, who weighs 220 Ibs. to 
Wirges’ 155. beat up the outspoken editor 
on Morrilton’s Moose Street. was let off 
with a $32.85 fine for assault and bat- 
tery, although Wirges suffered a brain 
concussion. 

The city-manager referendum _ lost, 
1.336 to S10. But there are increasing 
signs that Wirges’ fearless leadership has 
pierced the public apathy that has helped 
keep the county machine in power. For 
the first time in its history Morrilton 
now has a Good Government Committee, 
composed of citizens who got together 
with the avowed purpose of watchdogging 
local government. Heartened by this, and 
undeterred by the referendum’s defeat, 
Editor Wirges stepped up his editorial 
attack on the machine: “There are a lot 
of things Morrilton doesn’t need. Polit- 
ical bossism undoubtedly heads this list.” 
Thanks to the crusading country editor, 
the days when selection means election 
in Conway County may be numbered. 











Mr. Cleveland in Europe 


Up the dusty mountain road to the 
Yugoslavian village of Karlovac chugged 
the little blue Simca. Its driver, Cleve- 
land Press Columnist Theodore Andrica, 
was on an extraordinary assignment for 
his paper: to find Mrs. Jela Grozdano- 
vich, sister of Press Subscriber John Gol- 
ubic, a retired railroad baggageman. An- 
drica's mission was only partly successful. 
He arrived at Pavla Miskina Ulica 1 only 
to find that Golubic’s 75-year-old sister 
had gone to the country to help some rel- 
atives harvest hay. But her daughter, Mrs. 
Antonia Ivkovich, was home; she and 
Andrica had a long and sentimental talk 
—in Croatian, Then Andrica said, “Do- 
vidjenja” (“Goodbye”), and pressed on 
to Plitvice, the place of waterfalls, where 
relatives of other Clevelanders dwell. 

By one conveyance or other—some- 
times a Simea, sometimes a Jeep, some- 
times a mule—Theodore Andrica, 61, has 
ranged from Ireland to Israel on such 
kinship quests for 29 years. He is Nation- 
alities editor of the Cleveland Press (circ. 
385.347). a title that exists on no other 
U.S. newspaper and is handsomely suited 
to Andrica, Cleveland and the Press. An- 
drica was born in Radna, Rumania, and 
speaks six languages. The Cleveland area, 
with a population of 1,700,000, has some 
750,000 residents who are either foreign- 

















es 





EVELAND PRESS 
CoLUMNIST ANDRICA IN ISRAEL 
Greetings in six languages. 


born or the children of foreign-born par- 
ents. The Press is a newspaper with an 
impressively comprehensive social con- 
science. It caters to every group in the 
community, registers newborn babes in 
the “Cradle Roll,” sends mothers monthly 
bulletins on the care and feeding of their 
progeny and throws golden wedding par- 
ties for its readers. 

Sidewalk in Mala Polana. A former 
bank teller, Andrica began his curious 
career in 1926, when he convinced the 
Press that it was missing a bet by ig- 
noring Cleveland's immigrant population 
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The warmth of Southern Skies 
clings to the wings of Delta Jets, 
even at 600 mph. And in the 
cabin, all the graciousness of the 
Old South is rekindled in a serv- 
ice which is personal, quick and 
exceedingly thoughtful. 
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(then 63%). Andrica proved his point. 
Roving and reporting the city’s European 
enclaves—the Italian colony on May- 
field Road, the Slovenes along St. Clair 
Avenue—Andrica watched with satisfac- 
tion as the walls of suspicion crumbled 
between nationalities. By 1932, when An- 
drica proposed that Editor Louis B, Selt- 
zer send him abroad to look for relatives 
of Cleveland's foreign-born, the editor 
was only too happy to comply. 

Now. for several weeks before Andrica’s 
annual departure. the Press prints a cou- 
pon inviting readers to send in the name 
and address of the uncle, the cousin or 
the grandmother they want Andrica to 
talk to. The response runs into the thou- 
sands, and Andrica always finds plenty of 
people to visit. On a trip to Mala Polana, 
Czechoslovakia, Andrica heard about a 
villager who possessed the only concrete 
sidewalk in town, discovered an ex-Cleve- 
lander. Andrica seems in no danger of 
exhausting his material: in a single Yugo- 
slavian province, Voivodina, live some 
3.500 farmers and villagers with Cleve- 
land connections. 

Emotional Host. Home last week after 
five months covering Europe, Andrica 
confessed that his greatest pleasure was 
a trip to his native Radna (renamed 
Lipova II) in western Transylvania, now 
a part of Communist Rumania. There he 
played emotional host to a procession of 
townspeople who had not forgotten him: 
“IT am the son of John the carpenter.” 
“I am the granddaughter of Pavel of 
the green hat.” 





Hearst's Legacy 

William Randolph Hearst is dead—as 
dead as yesterday's tabloid. But his name, 
like a faded headline, is a yellowing 
memento of the Yellow Age of U.S. 
journalism, when the potentate of the 
penny press sometimes seemed to wield 
more power than the President, when live 
bullets flew and dead bodies fell in circula- 
tion wars, and a newspaper was often the 
last place anybody looked for news. 

In Citizen Hearst (Scribner; $7.50), 
Biographer William Andrew (Jim Fisk, 
Sickles the Incredible) Swanberg swings 
lustily into the latest effort to explain 
and understand that extraordinary man. 
It is an all but impossible task, and 
Swanberg, who even enlisted the service 
of a psychiatrist in his attempt to solve 
the Hearstian enigma, does not succeed. 
What he has produced is a fascinating 
exhaustive and meticulously impartial 
study of a man whose true meaning 
eluded all who knew him. 

“Not Newspapers at All! But if 
Hearst the man defies understanding, his 
influence on journalism can be measured 
with micrometer accuracy. It was heavy 
lasting. and often malign. The conclusipn 
is unavoidable, and Swanberg, for all his 
book’s devotion to impartiality, draws it 
wain and again. “Considerations of taste 
in journalism didn't disturb him,” the 
biographer reports. “He had long since 
decided that the masses had no time or 
training for such a luxury as taste, and 
could be reached and molded most ellec- 





; BkOwN BROTHERS 
THe Curer (1898) 
Bombs, bands and dancing houris. 


tively by the noise, sensation and repeti- 
tion which he liked himself.’ The Hearst 
papers, Swanberg argues, “were not news- 
papers at all. They were printed enter- 
tainment and excitement—the equivalent 
in newsprint of bombs exploding, bands 
blaring, firecrackers popping, victims 
screaming, flags waving, houris dancing, 
and smoke rising from the singed flesh of 
executed criminals.” 

Hearst's “sure instinct for vulgarity” 
found first expression on the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, a limp rag that his father, 
George, who had made millions in mining, 
had taken over on a bad debt. In 18387, 
at 23. ambitious Willie wheedled the 
Examiner from his parent. In his very first 
issue, he ran a tearjerker on Page One 
about foundlings in a lying-in hospital, to- 
gether with a juicy story about the trials of 
one Job Cram—whose affliction was a 
heavy-drinking wife. Hearst also wooed 
his readers with sure-fire crusades, among 
them a protracted campaign against the 
imperious and unpopular Southern Pacific 
Railroad. Southern Pacific trains ran so 
consistently late, sneered the Examiner, 
that “the passenger 1s exposed to the 
perils of senility.” 

The Journal's War. Within four years 
the Examiner's circulation trebled, and 
the paper soon took on the black glow of 
financial health. Hearst moved impatient- 
ly on; with $7,500,000 conned from moth- 
er, he invaded New York. He needed all 
his grubstake, and more, for he bought 
the sickly Morning Journal (circ. 77,000) 
and led it into mortal battle against 
Joseph Pulitzer’s powerful World (morn- 
ing and evening circ. ooo). The fight 
drained his funds at the rate of $100,000 
a month. The Journal picked up strength 
from circulation promotions and from 
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BLUE... 
THE BEST-DRESSED COLOR OF THE YEAR 


IF YOU ASK A MAN'S OPINION...he has the right to wear the blues. Hot blues. 


Cool blues. Every hue of blue-in solids and patterns. Naturally absorbent wool 


drinks up dye with a deep-down thirst, sings the blues with clarity and depth. 
Naturally resilient wool responds to the tailor’s touch-respects a crease while 
it deflects awrinkle...for only wool is woc 1! You'll find it the perfect weight for 
ten months of the year. In solids or Glen Plaids. Also available in gray or olive. 


Sizes 36 to 46, each about *69.50. Suits by ‘Botany’ 500°, tailored by DAROFF. 


Nothing takes color better than natural wool loomed in America. 


At stores listed or write AMERICAN WOOL COUNCIL (a division of ASPC) Dept. WW-1261, Railway Exchange Bidg., Denver 2. 
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Did the first barman 
to mix a martini 
use Gordon’s Gin? 


( — are he did. For when the martini 
was first introduced—around 1850— 
Alexander Gordon's remarkable gin 


was already eighty-one years old. Its 
distinctive dryness and flavour, well 


known to Londoners since 1769, 
had made it a favorite on this side 
of the Atlantic, too. The Gordon’s 
you drink today still harks back 
to Mr. Gordon’s original formula. 
It made Gordon's the biggest 
selling gin in the world. Tonight— 
call for a Gordon’s martini! 
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your office in New York 


Work in comfort and quict elegance while | 


in New York, in a new Executive Suite at 
Essex House. Tastefully furnished and near 
business and entertainment centers, this is 
a distinctive address that commands respect. 


Single from $16 © Double fram $20 
Executice Suites with serving pantry from $30 
Chicago: FI nancial 6-2979 © Boston: LI herty 2-2036 
Los Angeles: DU nkirk 8-0004 ¢ Dallas: Ri verside 
7-3010 © Toronto: EM pire 6-3313 
Montreal: Victor 2-2909 
Teletype: ! WTO 
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Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir 
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EXCITED 
about The 
Wall Street Journal 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I'd ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new 
inventions, new industries and new ways 
of doing business that are helping am- 
bitious men carn increased income, Also 
I got some good ideas on what to do to 
reduce living expenses and taxes, Al- 
ready I am several hundred dollars ahead. 
No wonder I am excited about The Wall 
Street Journal! 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to salaried men making 
$7,500 to $30,000 a year and to owners 
of small businesses. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $7. 
Just tear out this ad and attach check 
jor $7 and mail. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. TM9-22 








some of the best talent in the business— 
much of it lured from the World's news- 
room—but Hearst had larger excitement 
in mind. Eying the Spanish colony of 
Cuba. where revolt had been smoldering 
for years, Hearst decided to stir up a war 
of his own. 

The result, writes Swanberg, was “the 
orgasmic acme of ruthless, truthless news- 
paper jingoism.” Hearstmen in Cuba 
trumped up atrocity stories to The 
Chief's (and the public’s) taste. Sent 
down to draw the look of battle. Artist 
Frederic Remington cabled his desire to 
return: EVERYTHING IS QUIET. THERE IS 
NO TROUBLE HERE. THERE WILL BE NO 
war. Hearst's infamous response: PLEASE 
REMAIN. YOU FURNISH THE PICTURES 
AND I'LL FURNISH THE WAR. Seizing 
upon the still-unexplained sinking of the 
battleship Maine in Havana harbor as an 
excuse, Hearst whipped the U.S. into a 
chauvinistic frenzy. And when the war 
that Hearst wanted finally flared, he 
could not resist crowing for two days on 
the Journal's front page: HOW DO YOU 
LIKE THE JOURNAL'S WAR? 

Dismembered Monastery. At the zenith 
of his career, Hearst’s empire included 26 
daily papers, 11 magazines, 13 million 
readers and 38,000 salaried subjects. He 
owned mines and ranches in Mexico, $50 
million in mid-Manhattan real estate. $50 
million in objets d'art (including a dis- 
membered monastery). and castles all 
over. On his vast timberlands at Wyn- 
toon, in Northern California, he refused 
to let a single tree be cut. Any aspect 
of death dismayed him utterly. 

But even as his kingdom grew, it de- 
generated. The upkeep was staggering— 
up to $6,000 a day just to run San 
Simeon—and a waning public appetite for 
vulgarity in journalism had turned the 
Hearst papers into anachronisms, with lit- 
| tle experience in what the new reader 

wanted. In 1937 a team of horrified ac- 

countants, assigned to probe Hearst's 94- 

corporation maze. discovered that The 

Chief was $126 million in hock. Neither 

Hearst nor his papers ever recovered 

from their retrenchment. 

Ultimate Desecration. But even as his 
empire dwindled. Hearst maintained edi- 
torial control. Each morning he sat in his 
San Simeon study, spread the Hearst- 
papers on a priceless Persian rug and 
turned the pages with his slippered feet. 
Memos continued to clatter out over his 
private Teletype. He kept visitors hanging 
around San Simeon for days before grant- 
ing them the audience they sought. 

When he died in 1951, at 88. the rem- 
nants of his empire passed to his sons. 
But actual control went to hard-eyed 
businessmen who, in their own way, 
have proved as ruthless as The Chief. In- 
terested primarily in the ledger book, 
these men have sold off four Hearstpapers 
(while adding one, the Albany, N.Y. 
Knickerbocker News). From its  high- 
water mark. the list is down to 13 dailies. 
Hearst's profitable magazine holdings 
have been expanded. The new manage- 

| ment has also committed the ultimate 
| desecration by logging Wyntoon. 
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New Electron Tube 
speeds 11,000 voices at once 


More people than ever before want to talk over longer 
distances nowadays—and want to do it more often. 
Hence this traveling-wave tube. It can carry 11,000 
simultaneous Bell telephone messages over a single 
microwave radio system. 

To produce it, new machines and processes had to be 
devised — for example, a device which can spiral hair- 
thin wire to tolerances of two ten-thousandths of an 
inch, and another which develops a vacuum many times 


os. hes sot 


5. 


Manufacturing and Supply 
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rarer than in a regular radio tube. The tube works not 
only for multi-channel telephone transmission but also 
for radar and for missile guidance. 

This instrument came into being because Bell Tele- 
phone company people needed it to serve you better. Bell 
Telephone Laboratories developed it. Western Electric 
made it. 

Thus all three sectors of the Bell System contributed 
to the improvement. Their shared responsibility for bet- 
ter telephone service is the force behind innovations 
which have brought America the most versatile and 
reliable communications in the world. 

We work better because we work together. 


Marys eyes. But there's no mistaking t 


O shares of Consolidat: 


y luego a bailar a esta noche? 


number nines, and putea hold order « 


Unit of the Bell System 














When you move... 

you ll be glad you looked 
behind the promise on 
these famous doors 
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Good sports ...on concrete 


e A puck skids goalward and hundreds of Americans 
freeze—with excitement. After the battle Is over, 
workmen quick-thaw the ice on the concrete floor. 
Tomorrow is a professional basketball game. Then 
the horse show .. . 

In how many ways is concrete a part of the world 
of sports? 

There are giant concrete indoor arenas. Football 
stadiums and gymnasiums. Baseball stands. Swim- 


ming pools. Concrete dams that provide electricity 








for floodlights; concrete pipes that carry water. And 
remember, too, you get there on concrete roads and 
bridges 

Every dav, in some wav, concrete adds to the 
happiness and welfare of all America. As a major 
producer of cement, the basic ingredient of concrete, 
we are pleased we can contribute to a more rewarding 


life for you. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 
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Lutherans for Rome 


In the land of Luther, a top Lutheran 
clergyman is trying to lead his church 
back to recognition of the authority of 
the Roman Catholic Pope and to the 
restitution of much Catholic liturgy and 
theology—while yet preserving the Lu- 
theran Church's identity. For this stand 
Dr. Hans Christian Asmussen, 63, who 
now lives in Heidelberg, has lost his big 
former parish in Kiel. Yet the trend that 
he espouses is so strong that almost every 
German city now has churches where Lu- 
therans can go to confession. 

The group around Dr, Asmussen is 
called Die Sammlung (The Gathering) 
and it was born in his mind during his 
five-year wartime imprisonment by Hitler 
for rejecting Hitler's state church pro- 
posal. It has grown mostly since 1956. 
when, after his retirement from Kiel 
Asmussen began to concentrate on the 
movement, which publishes a 16-page 
newsletter with a circulation (now 1,700) 
among Protestant churchmen. 

Die Sammlung would have  Protes- 
tantism place more emphasis on saints 
and sanctity, especially on the Virgin 
Mary. It would underscore the sacramen- 
tal character of German Protestant servy- 
ices. “Luther never intended to bereave 
the church of her mystery,” says one 
Sammlung theologian. 

Yet Die Sammlung feels that Prot- 
estantism must preserve its own tradition, 
too. Explains Asmussen: “One reason is 
that the Catholic Church steadfastly re- 
fuses to deal with the results of certain 
philosophical movements—I mean mainly 
existentialiss:—which make very impor- 
tant statements about the position of man 
and his relationship to himself and God.” 

Asmussen has a wife and two children, 
yet he feels that Protestant ministers 
would be better off unmarried. “In times 


of crisis, such as we are entering,” he says, 
“a clergyman’s loyalty should not have 
to be divided between duties toward his 
brethren and care for his family. Marriage 
is a poor basis for martyrdom.” 
Theologian Max Lackmann, one of 
Die Sammlung’s most articulate mem- 
bers. summed up the movement for a 
visitor last week: “We want to say yes 
to tradition but no to traditionalism, yes 
to the office of the Pope but no to 
papism, yes to the right of the church 
but no to legalism. yes to the praised 
mother of the Lord but no to Marianism 
yes to the spiritual center of Rome but no 
to centralism and Romanism. 





Gennesaret, Massachusetts 

And it came to pass, that, as the people 
pressed upon him to hear the word of 
God, | Christ] stood by the lake of Gen- 
nesaret, and saw two ships standing by 
the lake and he entered into one of 
the ships. . . and he sat down and taught 
the people out of the ship. 

Luke 531-3 

It was sweltering hot on Sunday after- 
noon at North Hadley Pond, North Had- 
ley. Mass.—the thermometer hit 92° in 
the shade. But 76 people, ranging from 
84-year-old David Babb to seven-month- 
old Paul Holland, waited on folding chairs 
ranged along the bank with the 130-year- 
old Congregational Church behind them. 
At length, three rowboats rounded the 
point, each bearing a minister rowed by 
a teen-aged boy. They stopped in a line, 
about 35 ft. offshore. 

The Rev. Francis Drake of Leverett, 
Mass., stood in shirtsleeves and sunglass- 
es for the opening prayer. The Rev. 
George Condon of Pelham, Mass., read 
the Biblical account of how Christ calmed 
the storm. The Rev. Philip Steinmetz of 
Ashfield, Mass.. braced himself in the 
boat and gave the sermon, 





“As I stand here in this boat,” he said 
“I'm obeying the laws of nature, whether 
I realize it or not. The laws of nature are 
self-enforcing. If I tried to throw my 
weight around in this boat, the results 
would be quite spectacular. In the same 
way, offenses against moral law are seli- 
enforcing. 

It was not quite like the lake of Gen- 
nesaret. but the 76 hot people of North 
Hadley were glad they had kept up their 
local tradition which the Congregational- 
ists started in 1935. “Out here in the 
open.” explained Steinmetz, “we are made 
to realize more fully that God is still 
running the world.’ Said one of the con- 
gregation: “It makes you feel—well, sort 
of closer to things.’ 


Christ the Prisoner 


Dedicated last week was a new chapel 
that was designed by a_ professional 
forger, decorated by a two-man team 
composed of a thief and a murderer, and 
built by laborers on a wage scale that 
ranged from $1.20 to $7.70 a month. Its 
1,000-0dd congregation: inmates of the 
District of Columbia Reformatory (for 
men) at Lorton, Va. 

The chapel is interdenominational, de- 
signed so that Roman Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish services, each seating as 
many as 500, may be held simultaneously 
or thrown together in one big, 1,200- 
capacity. But the man behind it is the 
prison’s senior Catholic chaplain, Father 
Carl J. Breitfeller. 

Chaplain Breitfeller says that everyone 
at Lorton worked on the project in one 
way or another from October 1956 to 
last week's dedication, His first recruit 
was one Farmer C. Thomas, doing a 
17-year stretch for forging $1oo bills 
who had once taken a mail-order course 
in architectural engineering. When the 
priest asked him to design the chapel 
Thomas, an atheist, protested that he 
had never been in a church in_ his 
life. Under Father Breitfeller'’s influence 
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Interest exempt from all present Federal Income Taxes 


September 14, 1961 





NEW ISSUE 






$100,000,000 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Veterans’ Bonds, Series BB 





as shown below* 


Due 


Dated: September 1, 1961 April 1, 1963-87 


Principal and semi-annual interest (April 1 and October 1) payable at the Office of the Treasurer of 
the State of California, in Sacramento, California, or at the First National Bank of Chicago, 
Iilinois, or at the First National City Bank of New York, New York, N.Y, Coupon bond 
denominatien, registerable as to both principal and interest 


Chicago, 
in $1,000 





These bonds are authorized for the purpose of assisting California War Veterans to acquire 
farms or homes, the cost of which must be repaid to the State of California on an amortized 
purchase plan. 


These Veterans’ Bonds, in the opinion of counsel, will be valid and legally binding general 
obligations of the State of California, payable from ad valorem taxes to be levied against all 
taxable property therein, without limitation as to rate or amount, 

























Price of Price of 
Amount Coupon Maturity Yield Amount Coupon — Maturity Yield 
$2,600,000 3% 1963 2.00% $4,000,000 WA% 1976 3.55% 
2,600,000 5 1964 2.25 4,000,000 3% 1977 100 
2,600,000 5 1965 2.50 4,600,000 3.70 1978 100 
3,000,000 5 1966 2.70 4,600,000 3.70 1979 100 
4,000,000 5 1967 2.85 4,600,000 1% 1980 100 
3,000,000 5 1968 3.00 5,000,000 3% 1981 100 
3,200,000 5 1969 3.10 5,000,000 34 1982 100 
3,200,000 5 1970 3.20 5,000,000 3% 1985 3,.80* 
4,200,000 3.20 1971 100 §,600,000 1, 1984 3.80% 
4,400,000 4,40 1972 100 5,600,000 AoA 1985 3.80* 
4,400,000 4.40 1973 100 5,600,000 3% 1986 3.85" 
3,400,000 ay 1974 3.45 5,800,000 3% 1987 3.85* 
4,000,000 sy 1975 100 
(Accrued interest to be added) 









*Bonds due 1983 to 1987 are optional for prior redemption on April 1, 
1982 of on any interest payment date thereafter at par and accrued interest, 






These Bonds are offered when, as and if issued and received by us, subject 
to an unqualified approval a their legality by The Honorable Stanley 
Mosk, Attorney General of the p of Ca and af Mecsrs. Orrick 
Dahlquist, Herrington & Sutcliffe, Attorneys, San Francisco, California, 
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Do You 


i _» Like Fine 
Pipes? 


Juste off the press . fabulous big Inter- 
national Pipe Buyer's comparison catalog, Every 
known pipe sha in Briar, Meerschaum or 
Calabash, — all with detailed specifications. 
Compare prices of the famous brands gathered 
from all over the world . . . England's finest 
os = TEe Fie from Belgium, France, Italy, 
Holland an . S. A. Helpful hints in “How 
to Break-in a Pipe,” "How to Keep your Pipe 
Sweet,” etc. Limited edition, fill in coupon for 
FREE copy. Mail today to:— 


WALLY FRANK, Ltd. 2885 


X133 | 
132 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N, Y. | 
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College students vote 


TIME the most import- 
ant magazine publish- 
ed in the U.S. today, 
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Crucirix at Lorton REFORMATORY 
Not pretty, but reol. 


and instruction, he became a Catholic. 

Negro Williston Knorl, serving ten 
years for robbery, sculptured a life-sized 
crucifix, using as model his friend, Negro 
Herbie Hall, a murderer sentenced to life. 
When the figure of Christ was finished, 
Hall painted it with gruesome bruises, 
cuts, and trickles of blood. “We read all 
the books we could find to how 
Christ must have been,”’ says Painter Hall, 
a Moslem. “It’s a little grotesque to some 
people, I guess, but it’s real. We knew 
it wouldn't be a pretty thing, but a per- 
son being crucified wouldn't be pretty.” 
Extra touches of realism: dirty toenails 
(from walking barefoot through the dust) 
and a dozen or flies, bought by 
Father Breitfeller at a novelty store. 
“Some like that touch and some don't,” 
he reports. 


ls Protestant a Bad Word? 


A perennial thorn in the flesh of high- 
church U.S. Episcopalians is the official 
name of their denomination: the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. It is bad enough, 
they feel, that Roman Catholics 
ten get away with calling themselves plain 
Catholics, although anyone who says the 
Apostles’ Creed identifies himself as a 
member of the Holy Catholic Church.* 
But to carry the label Protestant, which 
goes back more to Martin Luther than to 
the fuss with Henry VIII, seems to them 
unjustly imprecise. 

Anticipating this week’s General Con- 
vention in Detroit, the conservative Epis- 
copal weekly, the Living Church, pub- 
lished results of a poll among those who 
would like to see the denomination’s name 
changed. Inevitably, someone voted for 
the “Church of England in the Colonies.” 
The hands-down winner, with 585 votes: 
the “American Episcopal Church.” 


see 


so 


50 Ol- 


* Major 
Christian Church.” 


exception: Lutherans who say “Holy 
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How to make a seven-day vacation exactly that: 





The beauty of the jetliner is not that it simply gets you from one place to another fast. The beauty of the jetliner 
is that it permits you to be a doer rather than a dreamer even when your time is limited. And now that fall is 
here, the doing can be done with remarkably little money or fuss. The crowds are thinner and the prices are 
too. Visit your local airline office or travel agent and browse among the Ranges: The supply is unlimited. 






PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 4 Ky; 


Division of UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hartford, Connecticut Y 


MORE JETLINERS FLY TO VACATIONLANDS ON PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT JET ENGINES THAN ANY OTHER KINO IN THE WORLD 
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Menagerie at N.I.H. 


The toadfish, with its huge head, small 
‘ody and slimy skin, may well rank as the 
ugliest creature in animaldom. Sailors hate 
the toadfish because it croaks so loudly 
that it confuses sonar signals; fishermen 
despise it because it is as inedible as the 
overalls in Mrs. Murphy’s chowder. Piled 
up on beaches from Cape Cod to Florida, 
it smells like rotten whale. Yet even mud- 
colored toadfish can be heroes. 

Last week at the National Institutes 
of Health in Bethesda, Md., cancer re- 
searchers intently observed 60 toadfish in- 
jected with an experimental anticancer 
drug, methyl GAG (for glyoxal-bis-gua- 
nylhydrazone ). The researchers were try- 
ing to find out why the drug produces an 
undesirable side effect—lowered blood sug- 
ar. The toadfish is an ideal subject for 
such an experiment because it has simple 
kidney and insulin-producing mechanisms 
that permit researchers to observe sugar 
changes. To obtain blood samples, the 
researchers prick each toadfish’s tail. To 
collect urine, they attach balloons to the 
excretory ducts of the toadfish, let them 
swim around for several days in a briny 
tank, take the urine-filled balloons to the 
laboratories for study. 

Cooperative Clams. Toadfish are only 
one of countless species of animals taking 
part in medical experiments on N.I.H.'s 
818 acres in Bethesda and Poolesville. 
Goats undergo the surgeon's knife for 
nerve-grafting experiments. Pigtailed ma- 
caques, squirrel monkeys, marmosets and 
rhesus monkeys figure in cancer and be- 
havioral studies. Horses and sheep provide 
blood for scientists anxious to study rabies 
and staphylococcal infections. Rice rats, 
Mongolian gerbils and Egyptian spiny 
mice are used in nutrition studies; some 
mice are inbred for as many as 99 genera- 
tions so that researchers can study the 
mechanisms involved in tissue transplants. 
Venus clams by the dozen sacrifice their 
hearts to the study of the chemistry of 
the nervous and muscular systems. 

Because snails are carriers of the blood 
fluke that causes schistosomiasis, a disease 
on the rampage in Egypt, parasitologists 
are growing 20 varieties of snails in order 
to test 3,cco chemicals that might kill 
the fluke. Tropical virologists grow many 
kinds of mosquitoes to bite size, to study 
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Venus CLAMS 
In the labs, heroic performances. 


MEDICINE 


what subspecies can transmit such diseases 
as yellow fever and eastern equine enceph- 
alitis, a form of sleeping sickness that 
periodically reaches epidemic strength in 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and Louisiana. 
“Problems—nothing but problems,” says 
Dr. G. Robert Coatney. “In nature mos- 
quitoes grow without any trouble, but 
when we try to raise them, they get sick 
just like people.” 

Unique Anatomies. Other animals in 
the N.I.H. menagerie are prized for their 
unique anatomies, The primitive mamma- 
lian ear of the possum is used for hear- 
ing experiments. The simple retina of the 
squid proves to be an aid in eye research. 
Chinchillas, described as “castofts not suit- 
able for fur coats,” have middle-ear cavi- 
ties larger and more accessible than those 
of other mammals. Physiologists are able 
to explore the neural pathways involved 
in hearing. 

This year N.I.H. will spend $58,500,- 
000 on medical research, How it pays off 
will mostly depend on human scientists, 
under Director James Shannon, but they 
in turn will be relying heavily on the 
10,000 members of the institutes’ piscato- 
rial, molluscan, reptilian, arthropodal and 
lower mammalian staff. 


+1: 
To Wipe Out Syphilis 

Alarmed that the incidence of infec- 
tious syphilis has tripled in the last four 
years in the U.S. population generally 
(particularly among teen-agers and homo- 
sexuals), a task force of public health 
experts last week met in New York to 
map a crusade with the simple, compre- 
hensive goal of wiping the disease out. 
Speaking for the group, which is preparing 
recommendations for the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, New York City Health Commis- 
sioner Dr. Leona Baumgartner called it 
“senseless to continue to spend annually 
on the syphilitic insane three times what 
we have been spending for prevention 
and control.” 

The task force, she said, has no illu- 
sions. “The job, although believed to be 
entirely feasible, will be difficult at best. 
It will require dedication and effort on the 
part of public health agencies, an in- 
formed and determined public and a lot 
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CHINCHILLA 


of money. In its early infectious stages 
syphilis is easy to diagnose and easy to 
cure. We have had the tools for its ulti- 
mate elimination for some time. There is 
no reason why they should not be put to 
their most effective use immediately.” 


Blood Money 


Rh-typing serum, commonly used in 
the laboratory for determining blood 
types, is a scarce commodity that has 
been priced at $14 for 10 cc. Now a 
rich reservoir of the precious serum, po- 
tentially worth more than $1,000,000, 
has been found—all of it running in the 
veins of a single man in Fort Worth. 

The bloodstream riches of Clearborn 
F. Parker, 51, a food processing su- 
pervisor, are a byproduct of disease. 
Last spring Parker reported to Fort 
Worth’'s Carter Blood Center complain- 
ing of weakness. Physicians found that he 
had hemochromatosis—a rare condition 
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GUY DRAUGHON—FORT WORTH STAR-TEL 


Parker & VIALS oF His SERUM 
In his arm, a $1,000,000 vein. 


caused by excessive iron absorption 
through the intestines into the blood. 
Some of the iron had deposited in 
Parker's liver and pancreas, contributing 
to cirrhosis and a mild case of diabetes. 

Treatment: Phlebotomy. Dr. E. Rich- 
ard Halden Jr. treated Parker in the 
classical way, draining blood from him in 
a series of small withdrawals (phleboto- 
mies). Parker's body replaced the old 
blood with new. Thus far, Parker has had 
50 phlebotomies, needs 37 in the near 
future to bring iron content close to 
normal. But to keep the iron down, the 
bloodletting will have to go on for the 
rest of his lifetime. 

Along the way, Dr. Halden and a group 
of Carter researchers made the rare and 
happy discovery that Parker's serum (the 
watery part of the blood) is right for 
Rh typing. Such serum can be got only 
from Rh-negative patients who at some 
time in the past have had an infusion 
of Rh-positive blood. It contains an anti- 
body called “anti-D,” formed by natural 
body defenses doing battle with the in- 
vading Rh-positive factor. (Parker got 
his anti-D as a result of a 1947 spinal 
fusion when he was accidentally trans- 
fused with Rh-positive blood.) In the 
laboratory, technicians use the serum 
with anti-D to test blood specimens for 
Rh factor. If clumping occurs, techni- 
cians can be sure that the specimen is 
Rh positive. 

Building Up Production. At Carter, 
while drawing blood from Parker to treat 
the hemochromatosis, physicians made 
use of the serum byproduct in their 
laboratory. This gave rise to a proposal 
to give him more Rh-positive blood and 
stimulate anti-D production. Such a 
course was dangerous. Second transfu- 
sions of Rh-positive blood into negative 
patients frequently lead to severe in- 
compatibility reactions, and sometimes 
death. But only a minute amount of Rh- 
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positive blood need be transfused—a fac- 
tor that favored the attempt. They put 
it up to the patient. “Go ahead,” said 
Parker, “if this is going to help other peo- 
ple by reducing their medical expenses.” 
The transfusion and succeeding transfu- 
sions were successful. His physicians con- 
servatively estimate that Parker may yet 
produce enough typing serum for 
7,000,000 Rh identifications. 

Parker has received only $300, plus 
free medical care. Rather than cash in 


on his rich Texas blood, he and the | 


Carter Blood Center propose to get the 
price of Rh typing serum down. 


Measles & Hairy Ears 

When famed Harvard Nobel Laureate 
John Franklin Enders announced at a 
Manhattan meeting three years ago that 
he had isolated measles virus, his fellow 
virologists stood up and cheered. It would 
not be long, they hoped, before a vaccine 
could be developed to wipe out a disease 
that sends one child in 4,000 to institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded. But the first 
live virus vaccine developed by Enders 
left much to be desired; four of five chil- 
dren got severe fevers, roughly half de- 


veloped a rash. Last week, after much | 


toil by Enders and others, a group of 
Pennsylvania physicians and virologists 
announced that they had successfully 


tested a measles vaccination technique. | 


Children are first inoculated with Enders 
vaccine, which gives nearly 100% protec- 
tion. Then, almost immediately, they are 
injected in the same arm with gamma 
globulin, which holds undesirable side ef- 
fects, such as fever and rash, to a mini- 
mum. The Public Health Service still 
must approve the new measles technique, 
establish manufacturing standards. If all 
goes well, a vaccine will be on the market 
next year, just as measles heads toward 
its next cyclical peak. 


Other news last week in the world of | 


genes, germs, poisons and pains: 

> Theorizing that musical talent is an 
inherited trait, famed Italian Otolaryn- 
gologist Leopoldo Fiori Ratti gave musi- 
cal aptitude tests to the parents of the 
Vatican’s Pueri Cantori choirboys and 
other children picked at random. At the 
Second International Congress of Human 
Genetics in Rome last week, he reported 
that 60% of Pueri Cantori parents had 
high musical aptitudes (though not neces- 
sarily training or interest), while only 
20% of other parents showed high scores. 
> Reporting on hairy ear rims around the 
globe at the Rome genetics meeting last 
week, Dr. R. Ruggles Gates of London 
showed that the werewolfish trait is sex- 
linked. Only men have hairy ear rims, and 
nearly all of their sons inherit growths. 
On the other hand, their daughters have 
hairless ears, and so do those daughters’ 
sons. The chromosome responsible: Y, 
the male sex determinant. 

> Please don't eat the wisteria, the U.S. 
Public Health Service warned, in effect. 
The pods of wisteria vines, particularly in 
the South, where the plants grow profuse- 
ly, make children severely ill with vom- 
iting, diarrhea and abdominal swelling. 








The Sound of Genius... 


The Art of 
BRUNO WALTER 


The definitive recordings: 
The Nine Symphonies of Beethoven 
(7-record set) 


The Orchestral Music of Brahms 
(4-record set) 


nee. stereo: 
Mozart/Bruno Walter 
Symphony No.4l,"Jupiter” | Symphony No.35,"Haffnex™: 
Columbsa Symphony Orchestra 
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THE GREAT SCHUBERT SYMPHONIES 
CONDUCTED BY SES 
BRUNO WALTER 
No. 5 in B-Flat 
No. 8 (Unfinished) in B Minor 
No. 9 (The Great) in C Major 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
THE COLUMBIA SYMPHONY 





M2L 269/M2S 618* (2-record set) 
Soon to be released: 


BRUNO WALTER CONDUCTS 
BRUCKNER:*SYMPHONY No. 4 
WAGNER*“TANNHAUSER” 
OVERTURE &VENUSBERG MUSIC 
The Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
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M2L 273/M2S 622* (2-record set) 


YOURS EXCLUSIVELY ON 
COLUMBIA RECORDS [®] 


*Stereo @ “Columbia”, @ Marcas Reg. Printed in U. S.A. 





BRUNO WALTER: Brahms still walked the streets of Vienna 


when Bruno Walter was a young conductor. A true link with the great 19th Century 
tradition of music-making, Dr.Walter has spent 68 years in the noble service of 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Mahler, Schubert, Bruckner, and Brahms. His credo: “I consider 
it one of my life’s tasks to uncover the source of exaltation flowing from music.” 

To this glorious purpose, Bruno Walter’s Columbia recordings are living testimony. 
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Scoreboard 

> The course at Pebble Beach, Calif., was 
drenched in rain, shrouded by fog and 
whipped by wind during the day’s play. 
But blond, burly Jack Nicklaus, 21, a stu- 
dent at Ohio State University, proved 
again that he was the world’s finest ama- 
teur golfer by routing 22-year-old Dudley 
Wysong of McKinney, Texas, 8 and 6, to 
regain the U.S. National Amateur Golf 
Championship he had won in 1959. 

> But for dependable Darlene Hard of 


high-horsepower sports cars, Von Trips 
was just a few points away from winning 
a world championship in the sport he 
loved—Grand Prix auto racing, the swift 
and dangerous pastime that binds its 
practitioners to a peculiar, almost chival- 
ric code. With goggles and helmets for 
armor, with throaty, low-slung cars for 
mounts, they scorch the race courses of 
Europe and the Americas in dedicated 
pursuit of their elusive Holy Grail— 
which is always one more victory. Death 
is always at hand. “In every race,” said 





Von Trips (rorEGROUND) & TEAMMATE RicarDO RopRIGUEZ IN FERRARIS 
Between victory and death, a margin of inches. 


Montebello, Calif., the U.S. national ama- 
teur tennis championships would have 
been a complete misnomer. The only 
American to get past the quarter-finals, 
Darlene beat Britain's Ann Haydon at 
Forest Hills, N.Y., 6-3, 6-4, for her second 
straight title. In an all-Australian men’s 
final, the fifth in six years, Roy Emerson 
pulled a major upset, routed top-seeded 
Rod Laver 7-5, 6-3, 6-2. 

> Cincinnati Right-Hander Joey Jay, 
who had never won more than nine games 
in a season for the Milwaukee Braves be- 
fore they traded him off last winter, be- 
came the first National Leaguer to win 20 
games in 1961 by winning a 1-o four- 
hitter from his former teammates. In the 
American League, Detroit's Frank Lary 
finally joined New York's Whitey Ford 


in the 20-game circle with a 3-1 five- 
hitter against Kansas City. 
Desperate Desire 

“End this cruel game,” the Countess 


Thessa Berghe von Trips pleaded with her 
son. But Count Wolfgang Berghe von 
Trips could not even think of ending it. 
And his argument was eloquent in its 
simplicity: “I love driving,” said he. 
Last week, after 15 years of driving 
everything from sputtering motorcycles to 
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Von Trips, “we are close to the limit. 
We must be, if we want to win.” 

Count Crash. Count Wolfgang von 
Trips, who could have managed his fami- 
ly’s Hemmersback Castle in the German 
Rhineland as a moneyed aristocrat, had a 
desperate desire to win. All through the 
summer, Von Trips, 33, and Phil Hill, 34, 
of Santa Monica, Calif., teammates in 
Italian Auto Magnate Enzo Ferrari's rac- 
ing contingent, had dueled across the 
Continent for the world title.* Before the 
Italian Grand Prix at Monza, the pale, 
slim German nobleman was just in front 
of the taut, nervous American in the com- 
petition for the Grand Prix championship. 
Victory at Monza would have given him 
the title. 

Von Trips was wary of Monza, “the 
Death Circuit” that had killed some 
dozen drivers since it was opened 39 
years ago. Twice it had nearly killed Von 
Trips. In 1956 his Ferrari spun out of 





* The title is determined in a series of Grand 
Prix races, in which every auto complies with the 
current “formula” calling for a 1.5-liter maxi- 
mum engine capacity, The championship is 
awarded on the basis of a driver’s five best races, 
with first place worth 9 points, second 6, third 4, 
etc. Von Trips had 33 points going into Monza, 
Hill 29, 


control, rolled over eight times without 
injuring him. Just two years later, he took 
the first turn too fast, rolled once more, 
and suffered a fractured knee that kept 
him out of racing for a year. Von Trips 
was always “Count Crash” after that, 
but he was driving more carefully this 
year, taking fewer risks; and he took 
heart because Monza had not had a fatal 
accident since 1955. 

Last Curve. The Death Circuit was 
bathed in a soft, hazy light, and pennants 
fluttered in a brisk breeze as Von Trips 
and 31 other drivers gunned their racers 
to the start of the 267-mile race. A 
crowd of nearly 50,000 packed grand- 
stands and bleachers, and pressed against 
the wire fences at the edge of the 6.2- 
mile course that winds through a boomer- 
ang-shaped road circuit and a broad speed 
oval. They had come to see the five blood- 
red Italian Ferraris—all but one members 
of Enzo Ferrari's superb factory team. 
When the cars went off, Von Trips quickly 
faltered and fell behind. He had a history 
of first-lap trouble; fellow racers said of 
him: “If he gets past the first lap, he’s all 
right." He was fifth, behind three Fer- 
raris, and a forest-green Lotus driven by 
Britain’s Jimmy Clark. 

There were 42 laps to go, but Von Trips 
saw his hopes for the title skidding. Im- 
patient and worried, he smoked down 
the straightaway toward the gently 
banked Curvetta. Von Trips moved into 
fourth place, nosed ahead of Clark into 
third at 130 m.p.h., his car a red blur as it 
ran into the curve. Then he made his 
mistake—a marginal error involving no 
more than a couple of inches, but more 
than enough to spell tragedy in a Grand 
Prix. His car swerved slightly; its rear 
wheel grazed the front wheel of Clark's 
onrushing Lotus. That was the end. The 
Lotus spun crazily, careened off an em- 
bankment, came to rest on its wheels. 
Clark was shaken but unhurt. Von Trips’s 
Ferrari ricocheted off a steel guardrail, 
hurtled wildly across the track and up 
an embankment, sheared off the top of 
a chest-high wire fence, then spun end 
over end back onto the track. 

Reaching the Limit. Five 
who were leaning over the fence died 
instantly, their skulls crushed; ten died 
later; two dozen were badly mangled. Von 
Trips’s broken body lay at the edge of the 
track. The drivers knew there had been an 
accident, but no one was sure who was 
involved or how bad the accident was. It 
was, in fact, the worst European auto- 
racing disaster since the tragedy at Le 
Mans, France, in 1955, when a Mercedes 
disintegrated in a crash, scythed through 
hysterical spectators, and killed 82. 

Not quite two hours after Von Trips 
had finally reached the limit he dreaded, 
his teammate, Phil Hill, roared across the 
finish line, winner by 31 sec, Only as he 
accepted the Italian Grand Prix trophy 
did Hill learn of Von Trips’s death. The 
first U.S. world champion in history burst 
into tears. Wolfgang von Trips, who had 
hoped to bring the title to his family, was 
sent home for burial at his ancestral 
castle near Cologne. 


spectators 
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Introducing 
the IBM Executary Portable to 
help you put your thoughts to work— 


wherever you go! 
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You need never lose an idea again, Here is a dictation instrument that’s no bigger than a book, yet 
it offers full-scale performance. Ready when you are, wherever you are, it’s completely compatible with 


IBM Execurary individual office units and remote systems. All use the same magnetic recording belt. 
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Corvair 95 Corvan 
Medium-Duty Diesel Tractor 


NOW! A NEW WORLD OF WORTH ! 


Fleetside Pickup with custom trim 











NEW FROM 
DIESEL 
TO DAZZLE! 


Heavy-Duty Tandem 


}) CHEVROLET JOBMASTER TRUCKS 


“High Torque power! 


Meet the trucks that are powered to work harder, built to work 
longer and styled to look good doing it... the new '62 Chevrolet 
Jobmaster Trucks. 

There's new power, new torque, more work, more worth... 
in Chevrolet's '62 line. For heavies, the mightiest Chevy truck engine 
yet, the new High Torque 409 V8", has 16% per cent more torque than 
ever before available from Chevrolet. Brawny newcomer for middle- 
weights is the new Chevy-GM 4-53 Diesel. Compact, rugged, high 
in torque, low on fuel costs, backed by years of GM Diesel expe- 
rience—it's a sure booster of earning power. In light-duty models, 
joining the famed High Torque 235 Six, is the High Torque 261 Six* 
for new sock and savings in extra-tough service. Nine '62 Chevrolet 
truck engines in all—more worth in every weight class. 

New work-styling includes forward-sloping hoods that allow 
drivers to see as much as 10% feet more of the road directly ahead 
. » » Maneuvering's easier, driving's safer. Chevrolet's famous 
Independent Front Suspension gives you the smoothest riding, 
easiest working trucks in the business. Loads ride easier, drivers 
stay fresher, trucks last longer. Middleweight models have heavier 
duty hypoid rear axles. Rugged new |I-Beam front axles are optional* 
on heavyweight models. Mufflers are longer lived on all models. 

Three work-proved Corvair 95's (2 pickups and a panel) haul up 
to 1,900 pounds of payload with low-cost dependability and sure, 
rear-engine traction. 

Every one of the 198 new models for '62 is designed to make 
working, earning and saving easier. And 
it's easy to find out how .. . see your 
Chevrolet dealer. ... Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 











“Optional at extra cost 

















~S, 2% Where 
America 
am Learns... 


Fort Howard Paper Products are there! 


as AEE Schools learn, too . . . that Fort Howard Paper Towels can cut their 
\ § maintenance costs. Because Fort Howard makes many grades, folds, and 
packs, you can choose the quality and price that best suit your needs. 
Ag OF ; . oa isparea 
ig And if your purchasing responsibilities include paper towels, 
Z remember that the best way to judge them is with wet hands. Your own 
As 4 wet hands will prove the greater drying capacity of Fort Howard 
y Z Paper Towels. For further information, including economies to be 


effected with Fort Howard Paper Napkins and Tissue, ask your 
Fort Howard distributor to call. 


AMERICA'S MOST USED PAPER PRODUCTS AWAY FROM HOME 


ef >> Fort Howard Paper Company 


Green Bay, Wisconsin + Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles © Fort Howard Paper Company 





MILESTONES 


Died. Count Wolfgang Berghe von 
Trips, 33, last heir to a German title who 
forsook his Rhineland castle for the perils 
of sports-car racing; in a Grand Prix 
crack-up that killed 15 spectators, hospi- 
talized another two dozen; in Monza 
Italy (see Sport). 





Died. The Hon. Sir David Bowes- 
Lyon, 59, look-alike younger brother 
of Britain’s Queen Mother Elizabeth, a 
Scottish-descended* investment banker 
who ran Britain's World War II Political 
Wartare Mission to the U.S.; of a heart 
attack; at Birkhall, Scotland. 


Died. Ulrich Haberland, 60, dynamic 
boss of West Germany's giant Farben 
fabriken Bayer, a Lutheran clergyman’s 
son and ex-Nazi Party member who in 
1951 took control of the largest chunk 
of the Occupation-decentralized 1.G, Far 
ben chemical empire, by last year had 
boosted the concern to a gross of $786 
million in 133 countries; of a heart at- 
tack; in Eifel Mts., West Germany. 


Died. Overton Brooks, 63, longtime 
(24 years) Democratic Congressman from 
Louisiana, a diligent booster of the mili 
tary reserves and since 1959 chairman of 
the House Space Committee; of a heart 
attack; in Bethesda, Md. 


Died. Nathan Straus, 72. civic-minded 
scion of New York mercantile clan 
which built its fortunes on Macy's and 
Abraham & Straus, a sometime journalist 
(Puck, the old New York Globe and 
first administrator (1937-42) of the U.S. 
Housing Authority; in Massapequa, N.Y. 


Died. Leo Carrillo, 81, lighthearted 
Latin badman of Viva Villa, The Gay 
Desperado and a score of other Holly 
wood mellers, the land-rich scion of a 
long line of California Spanish dons (in 
cluding an early Governor) who became 
an actor by choice, not necessity, was 
credited with persuading Fellow Vaude 
villian Will Rogers to spice his previously 
silent lasso routine with Oklahoma pat 
ter: of cancer: in Santa Monica, Calif. 


Died. Frederick William Pethick-Law- 
rence, first Baron of Peaslake, 89, long 
time wheelhorse of Britain's Labor Party 
who, as Secretary of State for India 
played a major role in the negotiations 
t ended the British raj; in London. A 


well-heeled, cause-addicted Etonian, Lord 





Pethick-Lawrence first won the public 
eye by adopting both his wife’s name 
(Pethick ) and her cause (female suffrage 

went to jail and technically bankrupt as 
a result, scored his most memorable po- 
litical victory in 1923 when he became 
M.P. for West Leicester by defeating the 
Li 1 candidate, Winston Churchill. 





I ly seat incient Glamis Castle, where 
according to legend, Scotland's King Duncan 


was done in by the ambitious Macbeth 
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The man who is on the right track... 


waits for the 7:12, but he waits for no man! An early bird, he appreciates 
the importance of time and timing . . . whether he sets his watch by Big 
Ben, Zurich chimes or Eastern Daylight Saving Time. So, whenever it’s 
travel time—local commuting or world wide — his dependable companion is 
his Manhattan® Delcot® (50% Kodel® polyester, champion of stay-fresh fibers, 
and 50% cotton), the no-iron wash ’n wear shirt that stays business-fresh all 
day. Delcot is the ticket to looking neat and wrinkle-free, thanks to exclusive 
Reserve Neatness™. With Blake™ 

.95. The Manhattan Shirt 


Company, 1271 Avenue of the 





collar, $ , 


Quality makers of the finest men's furnishings, 
Americas, New York 20, New York. sportswear and Lady Manhattan® sportswear. 
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Anchor man on a relay team is the fellow wh 


Air Express 2 clinches victory with a final burst of speed. 
That literally describes the role of AIR EXPRES 


Why is it on America’s missile team. 


Our future as a nation may rest on the succes 


. of this all-star team, and AIR EXPRESS is prou 

anchor man in to be a member. But not really surprised. 
2 5 * 2 In the air, shipments bearing the familiar re 
America Ss missile race ? white and blue AiR EXPRESS label are first o1 


first off, first there —via all 35 scheduled airline 


On the ground, they're whisked door-to-door 
by a special fleet of 13,000 trucks, many radio- 
dispatched. And throughout the U. S. and Canada, 
each AIR EXPRESS shipment gets kid-glove han- 
dling. Armed guard protection—an AIR EXPRESS 
exclusive—is availab/e, too. 

These unique advantages aren't restricted to 
missile programmers, either. Any business—large 


& CALL AIR EXPRESS DIVISION OF REA EXPRESS 





or small—can enjoy them in full and at amazingly 
low cost. Just one phone call to your local AIR 
EXPRESS office arranges everything, door-to-door. 

Why not make that call today and discover why 
modern business men find that it pays in so many 
ways to think fast... think AiR EXPRESS first? 


AIR EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST VIA U. S. SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
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Bursting Bienal 


Brazil’s harassed new President Joao 
Goulart sent a letter saying that he could 
not possibly get around to opening the 
exhibition before the end of the month; 
but those in charge of the sixth Sao 
Paulo Bienal decided not to wait to an- 
nounce the prizewinners. The art world 
was impatiently waiting; the Bienal ranks 
with the Venice Biennale and the Carne- 
gie International Art show in Pittsburgh 
as tops in prestige. And this year the Sao 
Paulo show is huge: 4.000 works by 1,049 
artists from 51 nations—much too much 
to be absorbed. 

Though predominantly contemporary 
and abstract, the exhibition ranged the 
centuries. Yugoslavia sent reproductions 
of 22 of the country’s 6.000 medieval 
Byzantine frescoes. There was a room of 
powerful Orozco oils from Mexico, a ret- 
rospective of Jacques Villon from 
France. The Soviet Union sent its custom- 
ary assortment of Lenin portraits and 
statues of muscled workers. Cuba fol- 
lowed suit with some bearded Fidelistas 
and a ten-foot woodcut showing Uncle 
Sam, abetted by imperialist lackeys from 
the Associated Press and the United Press, 
stamping on the “bleeding Cuban people.” 
Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art 
picked the U.S. entries, which included 
34 abstractions by Robert Motherwell, 
two figurative paintings by Richard Die- 
benkorn, a couple of Leon Golub mon- 
sters, engravings by Leonard Baskin, con- 
structions by Reuben Nakian and Richard 
Stankiewicz. 

The $3,700 top award, the Sao Paulo 
Town Hall Prize, went to France's Portu- 
guese-born Vieira da Silva, 53. Large 
Constructions (see color) is one of ten of 
her paintings in the show. But Bienal 
awards are given more for overall achieve- 
ment than for individual entries, and 
Painter Vieira da Silva's achievement 
has been notable (see below). Among the 
other winners, each of whom received 
$1,100: 
> The U.S.'s Leonard Baskin, 39, Best 
Foreign Engraver. The youngest of the 
winners, Baskin is obsessed by the human 
nightmare which he expresses through 
torn and tormented figures. 
> Argentina's Alicia Penalba, 43, Best 
Foreign Sculptor. A former student of 
Ossip Zadkine in Paris, Sculptor Penalba 
turns out monumental bronze and stone 
abstractions that have a_ considerable 
range: a cluster of balanced chunks that 
remotely suggest a huge cactus, a set of 
rippling spires that seem to move up- 
wards, a hollowed and pierced sculpture 
that might have been fashioned by the 
lash of the sea. 
> Poland’s Tadeusz Kulisiewicz, 62, Best 
Foreign Graphic Artist. One of the most 
representational of the exhibitors, Kuli- 
siewicz is frugal of line, heavy in mood. 


TOP ENGRAVER BASKIN’S “HANGED MAN" 


GRACE DORGENICHT GALLERY 


His most striking work: The Dance of 
the Old Men, in which three aching fizures 
hobble about on canes, their grotesque 
heads stiffly bobbing in rhythm. 

> Japan’s Yoshishige Saito, 56, Best For- 
eign Painter. A pioneer abstractionist in 
his own country, Saito turns out paint 
ings that look disconcertingly like road 
maps. 

> West Germany's Julius Bissier, 68 
winner of a special Sao Paulo Tenth Anni- 
versary Award. Though he has been paint- 
ing all his life, Bissier was almost unknown 
until about three years ago, was thus the 
pleasantest surprise of the entire Bienal. 
His Klee-like abstractions (see color) con- 
sist of feathery blobs of color that float 
mindlessly across his rough surfaces with 
no apparent relationship. Bissier says 
that his inspiration comes from Zen Bud- 
dhism, which he has been studying since 
1920. His childlike blobs come close to 
resembling ancient religious _ symbols, 
though never close enough to be identified. 


Painter of Space 

For the past ten years, Maria Helena 
Vieira da Silva, 53, has not only been the 
leading woman painter of the School of 
Paris, but also has surpassed many of 
the men. Some critics have called her a 
“lyric expressionist,” others an “abstract 
landscapist”; perhaps she is both and 
more. “With present techniques, an ar- 
chitect can build whatever he wants to,” 
she says. “Why shouldn't I be able to 
build what I like in a painting?” Painter 
Vieira da Silva builds intricate construc- 
tions that never say, but only hint at 
what they are. 

Thirty years ago, while visiting Mar- 
seille, Vieira da Silva saw the famous 
Pont Transbordeur. “It no longer exists,” 
she says, “and I would not know exactly 
how to describe it without my brushes.” 
Nevertheless she remembers seeing in it 
not just a bridge but space chopped and 
linked up by an extraordinarily beautiful 
network of lines. This simultaneous chop- 
ping and linking has been the dominant 
theme in her work ever since. At one 
time she built up her paintings almost 
entirely of small squares. Later the 
squares opened into lines that could be 
manipulated into an infinite number of 
arrangements. Vieira da Silva begins a 
work with no image in mind: the painting 
starts out as a “skeleton”—a few lines or 
points or cells—and then leads the artist 
on. “I always have a line to add or a 
void to fill,” she says. 

In the “gos she used a bold palette, 
delighting in the clash of colors. Grad- 
ually, the palette cooled into chilly blues 
and greys, then faded almost to white. 
Only recently has the color begun to seep 
back again. 

Tutors & Masters. The daughter of 
a Portuguese economist who died when 
she was two, Maria Vieira da Silva was 
raised by her mother and an uncle, who 
provided her with a string of tutors 
and encouraged her to become an art- 
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EXHIBITION WINNERS AT SAO PAULO 
rOP PAINTERS were France’s Vieira da Suggests cityscape and West Germany's Jul 
Silva, whose fine-lined abstraction (below) ius Bissier with his childlike dabs (top 











An hour ago a moving van swung out of the drive 
way and little N vancy hugged the “neighbor i e 
for the last time. 


Everything seemed so easy while Dad was living — 
the house, groceries, clothes. Now everything has 
changed. In less than two years Nancy’ s mother 
found the mortgage payments too much for her. So 
now the family is mov ing nearer to W here she works. 


Making it possible to leave a mortgage-free home is 
part of State Mutual’s Planned Living service ...a 
unique concept of helping you identify, measure and 


plan for the present and future financial needs of 





@ 


Or STATE mUtuay OF AmEnICA 
} ® 


se of ee : 


Nancy Doesn’t Live Here Any More 


yourself and family. Planned Living helps you de- 
cide which needs come first . .. mortgage cancella- 
tion, family protection, college funds for your 
youngsters, income or benefits while you're ill or 
injured, a guaranteed retirement for yourself. 


Planned Living puts the coverages you most need 
into one package that can be purchi ised on a con- 
venient monthly budget plan. 


The man to see about Planned Living is your nearest 
State Mutual agent. Call or write him now. He 
represents one of the nation’s oldest, strongest life 
companies. Or write to us here in Worcester. 


SMa STATE MUTUAL 


OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1844 @ Over 33 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE @ NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE # GROUP 





JEAN MARQUT 


FRANCE'S VIEIRA DA SILVA 
A line to add, a void to fill. 


ist. “They were like children who had a 
doll that could be taught tricks,” she re- 
members. She began studying drawing 
and painting in earnest at the age of 
eleven, took up sculpture at 16, moved to 
Paris at 19. There she studied under 
masters: Sculptor Emile Antoine Bour- 
delle, Painter Fernand Léger, Engraver 
Stanley Hayter. 

A handsome woman with darting brown 
eyes, she lives quietly in a comfortable 
Paris house with her Hungarian-born hus- 
band, Painter Arpad Szenés. She may do 
as few as ten paintings a year, but she 
works almost compulsively from dawn to 
midnight. Asked why, she simply shrugs 
“One must.” She is extraordinarily shy 
even in middle age; the story goes that 
when a delegation of women admirers 
called on her one day. she fled to a closet 
and hid there until they went away. Not 
true, says Vieira da Silva: “If there had 
been a closet, I would have hid 





en in it. 
Instead there was a dirty corridor full of 
junk, and I lay down there on the floor. 

Crisscross & Patchwork. ‘For me,” she 
says, “the art of painting is an adventure. 
When I paint a landscape or a seascape 
I’m not very sure it’s a land 
seascape. It’s a thought form rather than 
a realistic form.” This vagueness makes 
a Vieira da Silva painting something of 
an adventure for the viewer as well, He 
may see a distant city, a clump of ruins 


or a 





a suggestion of a bridge, a WISpy shore- 
line, or just a shredded bit of grill. But 
whatever he sees may not be there for 
long. When at her best, Vieira da Silva 
can tease the eye unmercifully: it no 
sooner comes to rest than it is swept 
along another line, is caught up in 
another crisscross drops into another 
patchwork, crashes into some delicate 
grating, is sucked up again into a screen 
of mist. The lines do not define space; 
they create it. And in a good Vieira da 
Silva painting, the space can be infinite. 
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LIFE 
International 
Editions 

sell... 


Mobil tells the world: “LIFE INTERNATIONAL and 
LIFE EN ESPANOL reach thought leaders overseas. They 
are a prestige backdrop for local advertising programs. They 
are a display case to our companies overseas as well as to 
customers. And LIFE offers us an ideal editorial setting 
for our advertising.” 

No wonder Mobil International Oil ¢ ompany (a division 


of Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc.) has been advertising 


in LIFE EN ESPANOL since 1955... in LIFE INTERNA- 


TONAL since 1949, You, too, will find these magazines a 
big help in selling the world market. For more information 
write: Robert S. Smith, Adv ertising Director, LIFE Interna 
tional Editions, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


where telling the world 
means selling the world 
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NAA is at work in the fields of the future 








North American builds the MARK IL SINS, the inertial A record 1,640,000-pound thrust has been achieved by 
navigation system that gives America’s Polaris subma- NAA with a full seale thrust chamber of the giant F-1 


rines their exact position constantly without surfacing. engine. The F-1 may well give U.S. space supremacy. 


_ INERTIAL NAVIGATION 





In the last decade, a new kind of company has emerged in American industry. It is an organization that has 


developed highly advanced skills in a wide range of space-age technologies, Among the foremost of the new 
space-age companies is North American Aviation, Over fifteen years ago, there began a gradual transition within 
North American toward technologies that seemed to hold the greatest promise for the future. The result was a 
growing diversification program from within the company. Today, NAA is master of many fields of the future: 
electronics, data processing, rocket engines, nuclear power, computers, inertial navigation, and aerospace flight 


NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION ae 


DIVISIONS: ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, AUTONETICS, COLUMBUS, LOS ANGELES, ROCKETDYNE, SPACE & INFORMATION SYSTEMS 





How does your boss size you up? 


Whether your boss decides to promote you or put you 


off with a promise can depend on how he sizes up your 


abilities, your attitudes. 

It’s squarely up to you to show him you have some- 
thing more than job experience in your favor—that 
you are qualified for a higher level job. How can you 
do this? By presenting your ideas and suggestions in a 
way that rivets his attention without wasting his time. 
By making clear you understand how your job 
ties in with others. By being open-minded, even 
when you stand up for your point of view. By 
showing enthusiasm, tact, consideration toward 
others. These personal abilities can do as much 


to get you on your way toward your goals as the 





experience and skill you bring to your job. They build 
your self-confidence, give you a different attitude 
toward yourself and others. 

Dale Carnegie training offers you a way to develop 
these personal qualities. Nearly 1,000,000 men and 
women have done so through the Dale Carnegie Course, 
in 1077 cities. Why not learn more about this training 
and what it can do for you? For complete information 
write us, or call the Dale Carnegie Course num- 


ber in your telephone directory. No obligation, 


DALE CARNEGIE 
& ASSOCIATES, inc 


Dorothy Carnegie, President Suite 81T, 15 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y 


DALE CARNEGIE © 1961, Dale Carnegie 4 Associates, Inc 
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The FASHION 


Silk Label Series. Model 104-1. 
Three-Eye Tie Blucher in Black, 
Walnut Brown of Coffeewood 
Calfskin. 


eeenee eee eee eee eee 


The ESQUIRE 


Silk Label Series. Model 125. 
Hi-Riser, Raised Seam, Mocca- 
sin Toe Slip-On in Black 
or Burnished Brown Imported 
Calfskin. 









Custom Arch-Litt 
for Support 





Doutle 
Cusror 
Rubber 
Hee! tor 
“ne aaa 
Cosbaon Steet Shank 
‘ for Strength 
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MASSAGIC 
lie Chaokion, Sew 


It's a combination chat’s hard 
to come by, until you discover 
MASSAGICS—the shoes that are 
built by men who know what men 
want. Cat-foot comfort is built 
into every pair of MASSAGIC 
Shoes, with casy-going features 
that others just don’t have. And 
then they're styled to stay that one 
important step ahead. Try on a 
pair, at your MASSAGIC dealer's, 
or write us for his name and a 
descriptive folder. 

From $15.95 to $23.95. 


WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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last week after a federal district court 
turned down their eleventh-hour effort 


| to halt the merger of Manhattan’s Manu- 


facturers Trust Co. and Hanover Bank, 
the trustbusters said that they would 
persist in the courts—which means that 
the case may drag on for months after 
all the banks’ change has been put in 
one pocket. And when Ford announced 
that it planned to absorb noncompetitive 
Philco (see Corporations), the snap re- 
action among many businessmen was: 
“What will Bobby Kennedy do?” 


PUBLIC POLICY 
Big Steel & Big Government 


Every few years the U.S. public is 
treated to an economic wrestling match 
in a big steel ring. First. the nation’s 
steelmakers, usually citing wage increases, 
begin to talk about raising their prices. 
Then from the U.S. Senate come powerful 
protests; Republican Robert Taft led the 
crusade against one of the first postwar 
hikes in steel prices in 1948, and Demo- 
crat Estes Kefauver fought the last one in 
1958 by rising to complain in 13 out of 
14 consecutive Senate sessions. 

This year the familiar match took a 
new turn: President John F. Kennedy 
himself stepped in to warn steelmen that 
they would only spur inflation and court 
higher taxes if next month's annual pay 
boost in the steel industry should trigger 
higher prices. Last week, in a steely cold 
reply, U.S. Steel Corp. Chairman Roger 
Blough, a onetime schoolteacher, lectured 
Jack Kennedy like a Dutch uncle. 

A Bellwether? Disputing Kernedy’s as- 
sertion that steel is a price bellwether for 
the whole economy, Blough observed that 
steel prices held level from 1940 to 1944, 
“but this did not prevent a substantial 
inflation.” Conversely, he recalled, steel 
prices rose about 30% between 1951 and 
1956, but “there was virtually no net 
change in the wholesale price index.” 

Blough argued that from 1940 to 1960 
steel prices went up 174%, while steel 
labor costs jumped 322% and far out- 
stripped productivity gains. Dismissing 
Kennedy's contention that at present 
prices the steel companies could still earn 
a 7% to 15% return on the value 
of their outstanding stock, Blough con- 
tended that the way to measure 
profits is as a percentage of sales, and 
that on this basis, steel profits have aver- 
aged 6.5% in the last five years. 

Those Other Forces. Then Blough took 
the offensive. The causes of inflation, he 
declared, “are clearly associated with the 
fiscal, monetary, labor and other policies 
of Government’”—a sharp dig at the Ad- 
ministration’s spending policies and its 
habit of intervening in labor disputes all 
the way from the high seas to the Metro- 
politan Opera. The President's economic 
advisers, Blough charged, “seem to be 
assuming the role of informal price setters 
for steel—psychological or otherwise. But 
if for steel, what then for automobiles 
or rubber or machinery or electrical prod- 
ucts or food or paper or chemicals—or a 
thousand other products?” 


asset 


best 





Other steel chiefs echoed Blough’s 
theme. Chairman Arthur B. Homer of 
Bethlehem Steel, the second biggest pro- 
ducer, wrote the President that steelmen 
cannot avoid a price upcreep if “other 
forces contributing to inflation”—mean- 
ing the rising price of labor—‘“are allowed 
to go unchecked.” President Thomas F. 
Patton of third-ranking Republic Steel 
wrote: “Your advisers seek to justify the 
freezing of current steel prices, regardless 
of inequities to our company. We are 
asked, in effect, to substitute their per- 
sonal judgment for the known efficiency 
and fairness of the competitive market- 
places. This we cannot do.” Said Chair- 
man Avery C. Adams of Jones & 
Laughlin: “Your proposal that steel 
prices be frozen is a major step toward 
price fixing by Government decree and 
constitutes a dangerous impairment of our 
free economy.” 

The Problem of "Advice." Presidential 
economists retorted that they had no in- 
tention of imposing controls, were simply 
trying to use the prestige of the Admin- 
istration to persuade both management 
and labor to stall the wage-cost push. In 
his warning letter to steelmen two weeks 
ago, the President was careful to empha- 
size that if they held prices this fall, it 
would clearly be labor's turn to hold down 
wage demands in bargaining next spring. 
And last week, in indirect answer to the 
steelmen’s blasts, the President renewed 
his implicit promise to put as much pres- 
sure on labor as on management. Replying 
to a letter in which United Steelworkers 
Chief David McDonald somewhat vague- 
ly promised to “give full weight” to “the 
public interest” in his next negotiations 
with the steel companies, Kennedy point- 
edly expressed his hope for a labor settle- 
ment “within the limits of advances in 
productivity and price stability.” 

In all these maneuvers the President 
was clearly banking on the fact that there 
are few things the steel companies would 
rather see than an end to the wage push. 
But the steelmen were clearly not ready 
to purchase wage stability at the price of 
Government intervention in their affairs. 
And even among businessmen outside the 
steel industry, few of whom believed a 
hike in steel prices to be either necessary 
or desirable, the protests of Roger Blough 
and his colleagues found many supporters. 
For by advising steelmen how to manage 
their affairs, the President had evoked in 
many an executive the fear that his in- 
dustry might be the next to get “advice” 
from the White House. 


AUTOS 
The Toilet Strike 


In an outbreak of autumnal madness 
rarely equaled in the annals of industry, 
the biggest of U manufacturers and 
the bellwether of U.S. unions last week 
hit an impasse over a topic so indelicate 
that neither side felt comfortable discuss- 
ing it in public. The issue; toilet time. 

Well before the extended deadline for 
the 1961 auto negotiations expired, Gen- 
eral Motors Negotiator Louis Seaton and 
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United Auto Workers President Walter 
Reuther had all but wrapped up a na- 
tional economic agreement (Time, Sept. 
15). Then, just as the nation was con- 
gratulating itself on another industrial 
dispute peacefully solved, the trouble 
erupted, Choosing his words delicately, 
Reuther explained that all G.M. workers 
are entitled to 24 minutes off the assem- 
bly line each day “to take care of their 
personal needs.” But. charged Reuther, 
G.M. was denying workers this inalienable 
right by refusing to put enough extra 
men on the line to allow for the bathroom 
breaks. 

G.M., negotiators scoffed. But, taken to- 
gether with a host of sticky disputes over 
local working conditions in G.M.'s 129 
plants, toilet. time produced the most 
needless major strike in U.S. history, early 
this week sent 257.0co workers walking 
out of o1 G.M. plants. 

Broken Yo-Yo. Each of the strikes 
was a local affair called by a local union 
leader anxious to assert his authority. Like 
children out to embarrass their parents in 
public, local leaders went much further 
than Reuther expected, as they wrangled 
with G.M. plant negotiators over 11,000 
issues ranging trom the utterly frivolous 
(time off for deer hunting) to the un- 
deniably serious «job transfer rights). 

G.M. openly blamed Reuther for ciaus- 
ing the mess with a telegram he had dis- 
patched to the locals telling them they 
were free to go on strike if they had no 
agreement on local issues when the na- 
tional deadline came. Piqued Government 
officials agreed that Reuther had blun- 
dered badly with his telegram, mistakenly 
believing that he had his members on a 
Yo-Yo, could call them out for a few 
days to put a bit of extra pressure on 
G.M. and then send them back. 

The U.A.W., lashed back. blaming G.M. 
for delaying serious bargaining on local 
issues too long. Said a U.A.W. official 
“We warned General Motors from the 
beginning that these disputes had to be 
settled, and urged them to give their 
plant managers autonomy in dealing with 
our local leaders.” Ford and Chrysler 
negotiators, who have been marking time 
to see what the G.M. final settlement 
would be, clearly got the message and 
ordered their own local talks stepped up. 

Empty Pipelines. For G.M. the damage 
had been done, Under pressure from La- 
bor Secretary Goldberg (see cover), the 





toilet-time issue was quickly compro- 
mised; G.M. agreed to guarantee enough 
relief workers to spell each man for his 
24 minutes, and Reuther dropped a de- 
mand for an extra 15 minutes relief time. 
By week's end, local agreements had been 
signed between G.M. and 72 of the strik- 
ing locals. 

3ut G.M. had already lost the pro- 
duction of 60.000 1962 models, and even 
if the rest of the strikes were settled 
quickly, many more production days 
would be lost before components plants 
could grind out enough parts to fill the 
dried-up pipelines to G.M. assembly 
plants. In the meantime, everybody would 
have plenty of time to go to the toilet. 
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Cadillac Lights the Way 


Though its plants were ringed with grim 
pickets. and partially assembled autos 
were still stranded on the production line, 
Cadillac last week showed off a batch of 
glistening 1962 models at a Detroit press 
preview. Before the strike hit G.M. had 
managed to turn out 7.000 ‘62 Caddies— 
enough to give most dealers a car or two 
for this week's public introduction. 

Chief change in the new Cadillac is an 
eminently sensible innovation: a “corner- 
ing light” mounted on the side of each 
front fender just to the rear of the head- 
light. When the driver flicks his turn in- 
dicator at night, the cornering light floods 
the area into which he is turning with a 
wide, low are of light. Otherwise. like 
most 1962s. the new Cadillac is simply a 
sleeker version of the 1961 model. 

Paradoxically. the close resemblance be- 
tween most of the 1962 cars (see cuts) 
and their 1961 predecessors pleases the 
men who in the past have pushed hardest 
for style changes: the nation’s auto deal- 
ers. The only dealers to get completely 
restyled cars—the trim new Plymouths 
and Dodge Darts—were generally de- 
lighted. since last season’s models were 
particularly bulky and bulbous. But deal- 
ers whose 1961 wares had been hot sellers, 
notably those handling the Falcon and the 
Mercury Comet. were openly relieved 
that their cars had retained the same 
basic design. Said Oldsmobile Dealer Har- 
ry Healer of Watertown, Mass.: “The 
beauty of it is that they aren't making 
cars obsolete in a year any more.” 

Like Detroit itself, the dealers seemed 
convinced that there had been nothing 
wrong with the slow-selling 1961s that 
the improved economic conditions greet- 
ing the 1962s would not cure. 


CORPORATIONS 
Marriage of the Giants 


Even old Henry Ford, accustomed as 
he was to thinking big. would have been 
impressed by his grandson's latest feat. 
In one of the largest industrial mergers 
in U.S. history, Ford Motor Co. last 
week proposed to buy outright control 
of Philadelphia’s Philco Corp. Terms: one 
share of Ford for each 44 shares of 
Philco common, Ste ) in Ford common 





(plus cash equal to accrued dividends) 
for each share of Philco preferred, Esti- 
mated cost to Ford: $110 to $120 million. 

Provided Justice Department trust- 
busters do not intervene—Ford did not 
feel them out before announcing the 
deal—Ford will get good value for its 
money. Besides ranking as one of the 
nation’s leading makers of radios, phono- 
graphs. TV sets and home appliances, 
Philco has branched out into radar, high- 
frequency radio and television trans- 
mission equipment. Thanks to a first-rate 
scientific team, Philco has also firmly es- 
tablished itself in the expanding field of 
solid-state physics. It built the Cour- 
ier communications satellite. contributed 
components for the Discoverer and Midas 
satellites. Within the past six months, the 
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ARNOLD TOYNBEE 
Better to feed the hungry 


company has received $53 million in de- 
fense contracts, mainly for missile guid- 
ance systems. 

Weakened but Worthwhile. What 
weakened Philco and made it a likely 
prospect for acquisition was lagging con- 
sumer demand for home appliances, plus 
the unexpectedly high development costs 
of Philco’s new computers; in 1961's first 
half, Philco lost $4,400,000 on sales of 
$196 million. Nonetheless, well-run Ford 
was sufficiently impressed with Philco’s 
management that no major shakeups are 
planned; Philco will operate as a semi- 
autonomous Ford subsidiary. 

Diversification by acquisition is a new 
trend for Ford. It began this year, when 
Ford bought the spark-plug plant of To- 
ledo's Electric Autolite Co. for $28 mil- 
lion. Philco fits nicely into Ford's future. 
The Philco line of home appliances will 
make Ford competitive with General Mo- 
tors in that field. Philco could also be 
called upon to build some equipment 
e.g., radios and other electrical compo- 
nents, for Ford cars. 

A Place in Space. Most important to 
Ford, however, are Philco’s defense and 
space capabilities. Ford's military sales 
last year represented only .8% of its total 
turnover. Philco, which last year did 30% 
of its business with the Government, will 
afford Ford a strong foothold not only in 
military electronics but also in space. The 
air-frame makers, who, in alliance with 
the Air Force, have largely knocked the 
Army-automaker axis out of the missile 
business, may yet find Detroit coming 
back for a second round. 

Big as it was, the Philco purchase was 
almost certainly only the forerunner of 
still more Ford acquisitions. To carry off 
the Philco deal, Ford intends to issue 
4,500,000 new shares of common stock. 
(So as not to dilute stockholders’ equity 
the company will buy an equal number 
of shares from the Ford Foundation and 
retire them.) And there is plenty more 
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purchasing power where that came from. 
Since it went public five years ago, Ford 
has issued less than one-seventh of its 
authorized shares. Hence, besides its $930 
million cash backlog, Ford has more than 
100 million potential shares it can draw 
on to pick up other companies. 


ADVERTISING 
The Real Enemy? 


That implacable leaper at conclusions 
British Historian Arnold Toynbee, 72 
now trains his erudition on a new target. 
He calls it “Madison Avenue”—by which 
he means not only U.S. advertising, but 
also the affluent society and much of 
U.S. business philosophy. In a remark- 
able, just published pamphlet—based on 
a speech delivered at Williamsburg, Va. 
in June—Professor Toynbee roundly con- 
demns “Madison Avenue’ as un-Chris- 
tian and basically un-American. 

“In the Western world of our day,’ 
says Toynbee, “the tempter’s role is being 
played by everything we sum up under 
the name of Madison Avenue. A con- 
siderable part of our ability, energy, time 
and material resources is being spent 
today on inducing us to ... find the 
money for buying material goods that we 
should never have dreamed of wanting 
had we been left to ourselves.” 

Madison Avenue’s first assault on hu- 
man cupidity, Toynbee asserts, is by 
finesse. “The strategy is to try to capti- 
vate us without allowing us to become 
aware of what is being done to us. If this 
sly approach does not do the trick, Madi- 
son Avenue has further psychological 
weapons in its armory. If all else fails, it 
will resort to sheer bullying.”” Then Dr. 
Toynbee reaches a startling conclusion: “I 
would suggest that the destiny of our 
Western civilization turns on the issue of 
our struggle with all that Madison Ave- 
nue stands for more than it turns on the 
issue of our struggle with Communism.” 

The True End? Toynbee contends that 
Christ would have rejected “this  skill- 
fully engineered besetting temptation.” 
So would the Founding Fathers, for “‘dis- 
posing of the maximum quantity of con- 
sumer goods was not the purpose of the 
American Revolution. What is more, it is 
not the true end of man.” According to 
Toynbee, Madison Avenue is also un- 
sound economically: “An economy that 
depends for its survival on an artificial 
stimulation of material wants seems un- 
likely to survive for very long. 

As an alternative, Toynbee proposes 
that the U.S. channel its wealth toward 
uplifting the world’s hungry through 
more massive foreign aid. “Instead of 
spending our earnings on unwanted con- 





sumer goods for ourselves,” he asks, “why 
not spend them on meeting the basic and 
pressing needs of the majority of our 
fellow human beings?” 

By Bread Alone? This question— 
which Americans were debating long be- 
fore Toynbee seized on it—ignores a 
worldwide phenomenon. What the world’s 
masses, particularly in underdeveloped 
nations, now aspire to is not just a bare 
subsistence. Convinced by the U.S. ex- 





ample that poverty is not an essential 
condition of human existence, men from 
Karachi to the Congo are demanding an 
affluent society for themselves and are 
working toward it. 

Though U.S. admen admit that inex- 
cusable waste and silly, shoddy products 
do exist in the U.S. marketplace, they 
insist that even the most sophisticated 
modern advertising cannot artificially cre- 
ate desires, but can only stimulate exist- 
ing desires by telling people what goods 
can be had, what they are like, what 
satisfactions they bring. By so doing, the 
admen argue, their trade contributes to 
mass demand for products, mass employ- 
ment, mass distribution and mass buy- 
ing—all of which are essential elements 
in the creation of mass affluence. Mad- 
ison Avenue’s case for itself thus closely 
mirrors the case for free enterprise. It 
rests on the premise that men have a 
right to free choice, and given that choice 
will build themselves a better society 
than those who have their choices made 
by others, no matter how high minded. 


A closer-to-home view of U.S. advertis- 
ing came last week from Charles H. 
Percy, 41, socially aware chairman of 
Chicago's camera-making Bell & Howell 
Co. He urged businessmen to sponsor TV 
programs that contribute to the edifica- 
tion rather than the “stultification of the 
minds of our people.’ He suggested that 
advertisers stop sponsoring “‘stories of a 
Wild West that never was” and follow 
his own company’s example by pumping 
their TV budgets into “controversial pub- 
lic-service programs.” Said Percy: “While 
we recognize that the primary tasks of a 
business corporation are to provide goods 
and services and to make a fair profit, it 
is imperative in the face of the deter- 
mined challenge from the Communist 
nations that the business community par- 
ticipate in and contribute to the leader- 
ship and education of the free world.” 
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CHARLES PERCY 
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FOR MEN WHO HATE T0 WAYT? vive 220 wo vents from National 


is a fast-traveling executive. Like you. Anxious to get going. Most interested in getting the 
car he wants when he wants it. Our aim is to get you through the airport with minimum delay. 
Coming or going. National’s Executive Service does just this. No waiting in line. No line if 
we can humanly help it. With your National Credit Card (we also honor other major credit 


cards) you’re ready to go in a new Ford or other fine car. Every day more businessmen 


' discover National’s faster service in 1000 world-wide offices. Next time, go National! 
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Your factory whistle 
would make a mighty 
big noise in a small 
Southern town! 


MANY communities are so highly industrialized that 
a newcomer is no novelty. It quickly becomes “just 
another factory” in town. Not so in a small Southern 
city or town! Your plant stands out. It’s important! 
The whole community welcomes it, and the welcome 
doesn’t wear out after opening day. There’s very good 
reason for this... 


Today in the South, many small cities and towns 
are seeking to diversify a traditionally agricultural 
economy by modest and carefully planned industrial 
development. Men and women who once grew up 
“on the land” and stayed there to help work it, now 
prefer new, non-rural employment. They want a job in 
industry. They want to hear the sound of a factory 
whistle in town. And because they want it, they are 
willing to work for it. 


As a result, a factory locating in such a community 
finds a ready-made pool of industrious, intelligent 
workers eager to get a home-town job in industry — 
and just as determined to keep it. Give them a fair 
day’s pay and you'll get, in return, a full day’s work. 
Want proof? Let Southern’s Industrial Development 
Department show you some of these fine, industry- 
minded small cities and towns in today’s fast-growing 
South. You have no idea how much noise your factory 
whistle can make, until you hear it here. 


“Look Ahead — Look South!” 


Merry 4, Wgetle 
PRESIDENT 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


The Southern Serves the South 





CINEMA 





Sugar-Coated Bedbug 
The Devil's Eye (Svensk Filmindus- 


tri), a minor. clever. somewhat symbol- 
ixed comedy by Sweden’s Ingmar Berg- 
man. is intended as a bawdy song of 
innocence and experience. a frisky mar- 
riage of heaven and hell. 

The action opens in the latter region 
where His Satanic Majesty has acquired 
a painful sty in his evil little eye. This. 
his ministers agree. is when a_ fellow 
needs a fiend. They remind Mephisto 
that “a woman's chastity is a sty in the 
Devil's Eye.” and point out the perfec- 
tion that has caused his infection—the 
virgin daughter (Bibi Andersson) of an 
innocent country parson (Nils Poppe). 
“Where innocence is greatest.” Mephisto 
murmurs wickedly. “evil is nearest.” 

Abracadabra! The Evil One relieves 
Don Juan (Jarl Kulle) of his atrocious 
eternal torment, seduction without satis- 
faction, and restores him to life with 
infernal instructions: lance that sty. The 
Great Lover—whom Bergman wittily con- 
ceives as the typical hero of a hair-oil 
ad, the sort of won't-you-be-my-Valentino 
every schoolgirl at some point adores 
arrives at the rendezvous to find his 
ladylove smeared with housepaint and 
dressed in blue jeans. He stares in dis- 
may. What is it? 

It is a normal, healthy, 20th century 
girl—and that. though his nibs doesn't 
know it, means trouble. Drawing an un- 
fathomable sigh, Don Juan exposes the 
poor young thing to his invincible roman- 
tic glower. She looks at him curiously. 
as though he were one of her mother’s 
old beaux. “Kiss me.” he murmurs tor- 
ridly. She readily complies. suffers no 
evident reaction. coolly informs him; 
“You're the 37th. I want to kiss 50 men 
before I get married.” Smugly, she as- 
sures him that she is in love with her 
fiancé. Has Don Juan never been in 
love? “People who can love.” he replies, 








Anpersson & KULLE IN “Eve” 
Be my Valentino? 
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with regret he had not realized he felt. 
“can be counted on one hand, and their 
sufiering is without end. They are mirrors 
which retlect God's light upon us other 
wretches. groping in the dark.” She looks 
at him as if he were an exotic tidbit—say, 
a sugar-coated bedbug. 

That night. getting desperate. Don Juan 
sneaks into his victim’s bedroom. All at 
once, even before he makes a pass, she 
gives in. “You can do what you like 
with me.” she says quietly. “I can't en- 
dure your suffering. I beg you to free 
me from your suffering.” Victory on 
these terms is more humiliating than de- 
feat. Doesn't she love him, even a little? 
“No.” Suddenly he begins to understand 
that. on the contrary, it is he who loves 
her: that for the first time in life or 
death he is in love. In dignity and silence 
he descends again into hell, he returns to 
a torment infinitely more terrible because 
now, with a heart awakened by love. he 
can truly feel the meaningless enormity 
of his eternal lust. 

The machinery of Bergman's allegory 
clanks at every turn of the plot—it needs 
quite a few more squirts of midnight oil. 
But as always his actors are excellent. his 
camera work refined, his script concise 
and elegantly written. As always his deep- 
revolving spirit dredges up great gloomy 
gems of wisdom that flash light from 
many facets into the heights and depths 
of life. Among them is one of the first 
water: “Love shields one from—nothing.” 





Subteen Special 
Master of the World (American Inter- 


national). In the summer of 1848 an Ap- 
palachian summit known as The Great 
Eyrie was rocked by violent explosions 
and a moment later a tremendous voice 
cried out, as if from the heart of the 
mountain, and prophesied the destruction 
of the world. The U.S. was electrified by 
the news and fascinated by the mystery it 
portended: Had the Lord God again, as 
in the olden time, spoken to his people? 

A party of balloonists promptly under- 
took to fly over The Great Eyrie and see 
what they could see. They never made it. 
As the balloon approached the summit, a 
peculiar projectile came whooshing up 
and—splat! The gasbag fell into a crater. 
When the passengers came to their senses 
they found themselves aboard the sort of 
crs airship schoolboys have been 
sketching ever since Jules Verne produced 
those tomes of fantascience (Master of 
the World, Robur the Conqueror) that 
inspired this properly naive and lively 
little subteen special. 

The Albatross is the name of the flying 
machine, and its master is Robur 
(Vincent Price), a mysterious neo-Nemo 
who calls himself “a citizen of the world” 
and grandly declares “war against war.” 
In short order he destroys the British 
fleet and breaks up a battle in North 
Africa, but in the end, of course, Robur 
suffers the fate that Hollywood peren- 
nially reserves for those whose means 









FLYING MACHINE “ALBATROSS” 
Complete with side porch. 


are evil though their ends be good, and 
the world goes happily back to war, The 
paper-airplane crowd may find the ethics 
of the film a bit confusing, but they are 
bound to get a bang out of The Albatross, 
which is indeed a gorgeous gadget. Made 
entirely of impregnated paper, it checks 
out at 200 m.p.h. and looks like a cross 
between a blimp. a helicopter, a giant bat 
and a roth century resort hotel. It even 
has a side porch. 


Rooney at 38 

King of the Roaring Twenties (Allied 
Artists) is a B that doesn’t bumble 
thanks to a tight script. sharp direction 
and neat performances by the biggest cast 
of big-name players ever cornered for a 
quickie. Among those present: Jack Car- 
son, Mickey Rooney, Keenan Wynn, Jo- 
seph Schildkraut. Dan O*Herlihy, Dianne 
Foster, Diana Dors, Mickey Shaughnessy. 
William Demarest and David (Richard 
Diamond ) Janssen. 

Peeled off The Big Bankroll, Leo 
Katcher’s popular biography of Under- 
worldling Arnold Rothstein (1882-1928) 
Jo Swerling’s script tells the sordid story 
of a boy who is born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth and uses it to sup with the 
Devil. At ten. Arnie is running his own 
crime syndicate on Manhattan’s Lower 
East Side. At 20, he is running a bucket 
shop. Soon he sets up a gambling house. 
and moves in on the horse parlors. But 
after fingering a little punk (Rooney) 
who has served him loyally, the rat (as 
he did in real life) catches a fatal dose 
of lead poisoning in Room 349 of the 
Park Central Hotel. 

Neat as it is, the show would be em- 
inently missable except for one thing 
Rooney. Twenty years of anticlimax have 
strung hard lines across the famous baby 
face. With his porky jowls and rathskeller 
neck and jutting nose. Rooney at 38 re- 
sembles an enraged pygmy rhino, a pint- 
pot Wallace Beery. His talent resembles 
Beery’s, too, in its sock-simple vulgarity. 
its feisty fecundity. He is one of the great 
hams of the age. and life seems to have 
smoked him ripe. 
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the tape 
recorder 
designed 
to bea 

two-way 
moneymaker 


Edison Envoy is designed—from the 
ground up—for your dictating needs. 
First, the Envoy is a money-maker be 
cause it saves a busy executive's time, 
makes him worth more to his company. 
Envoy provides /nstant dictation when 
the idea strikes. Corrections are easy. 
Dictation comes out letter-perfect, on 
the reusable 90-minute tape. 

Second, the Envoy is a money-maker 
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because, even if you only dictate 3 let- 
ters a day, it pays for itself in about six 
months. Then it becomes even more 
profitable. Initial cost? This handsome, 
compact, easy-to-use tape recorder is 
priced far below what you'd expect for 
so fine a machine. 

Call your Edison representative. He is 
listed in the “Yellow Pages” under Dic- 
tating Machines. ENVOY BY EDISON 
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Thomas A, Edison tn- 
dustries, West Orange, 
N. J. Business recording 
equipment: Desk instru- 
ments Portables Tape 
recorders — Centralized 
dictating systems 
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BOOKS 





"The Truest Russian" 


Sececteo Tares (300 ppo.J}—Nikolai 
Leskov—Farror, Straus & Cudahy ($5). 


In a sense, the roth century was 
Russia's Renaissance. Until then, Russian 
literature had been of little consequence, 
but roth century Russia showered on the 
world a wealth of literary greatness such 
as few centuries anywhere have equaled 
and none have surpassed. In an epoch that 
produced Pushkin. Tolstoy Dostoevsky, 
Turgenev and Chekhov, it is not  sur- 
prising that some valuable authors were 





BETTMANN ARCH 


Autor Leskoy 
Skaz at its purest. 


virtually overlooked by the West. One ot 
these. almost unknown to American read- 
ers is Nikolai Leskov whose 
output of novels memoirs and 
articles filled a posthumous edition of 36 
volumes. 

Leskov's life and career were anoma- 
lous in his century. He was one of the 
few Russian who did not 
from the gentry; his background was 
middle There was a 
nonconformist 


(1831-95 


stories 


writers come 


lower class. strong 
influence on him through 
an aunt who had married an Englishman 
and followed the Quaker way of life. He 
never joined a political party and so, at 
one time or another, was reviled by both 
radicals and conservatives. Yet in his job 
as an assistant steward on the vast estates 
of the wealthy Perovsky and Naryshkin 
families. he traveled through his country 
so extensively and perceived so much that 
Gorky called him “the truest Russian of 
all Russian writers.” 

Angels & Demons. American readers 
can now sample Leskov’s insight and vari- 
ety ina new collection, generally well Eng- 
lished by David Magarshack. The first 
story, Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensk Dis- 
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trict, is the Leskov work best known in 
this country because of the Shostakovich 
opera based on it (1934). It is a quietly 
told story of an increasingly violent pas- 
sion, The avalanche of sensuality starts 
when a bored wife has an affair with a 
young clerk on her old husband's house- 
hold staff. and leads with chilling practi- 
cality to a murder. then to another and 
another: and the story ends in a convict 
gang en route to Siberia as the wife pulls 
a rival down to joint death in a river. 

Much of the story's impact comes from 
its style. It is a (a tale). a form 
particularly associated with Leskov, in 
which the events are told by a fictional 
narrator in his own idiom and manner. 
The method gives those events—espe- 
cially when they are grim—an ingenuous 
drama. as if a child were holding out a 
severed head and saying innocently, “Look 
what I found.” 

Hovering over the skaz is old Russia's 
half-world of demons, firebirds, avenging 
angels and devils. When the wife and her 
lover strangle her little nephew (so that 
she may inherit her late husband's busi- 
ness}. the walls of the house are suddenly 
shaken fiercely; windows rattle and icons 
tremble. It turns out to be an outraged 
mob battering at the doors. but at the 
moment it is possible to believe with the 
frightened lover that it is an angel thun- 
dering over the house. 

Tartars & Indians. The pearl of this 
collection, The Enchanted Wanderer, is 
the skaz at its purest, with a framework 
of auditors who listen to the story and 
interrupt with provocative 
questions. It is a picaresque short novel 
narrated by its hero, who was born a serf, 
trained as an outrider, and who became in 
turn a thief, a Tartar captive and husband 
of Tartar wives a horse dealer, 
a civil servant, an actor and a novice in 
a monastery—always resigned to his fate 
yet full of curiosity and humor 
interested in the experience of being a 
Russian in gigantic and diverse Mother 
Russia. The Wanderer is a credible sym- 
bol of his people and his century, and 
his story 
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occasionally 





a soldier 


always 


reminds the reader once again 
of the parallels between Russia and Amer- 
ica: the sense of large possibility deriving 
from large size, the feeling of the frontier 
(being captured by Tartars was much like 
being captured by Indians), and the head- 
long. belated rush to create a culture that 
compares with that of old Europe. 

Statements about national character- 
istics are always dangerous but always 
tempting. As the Irish genius is essentially 
in the voice, as the French is in beautiful 
logic and logical beauty so the Russian 
genius wings straight for the remotest cav- 
erns of the soul. At his best, Leskov tells 
his stories simply, almost confidingly, put- 
ting incident and observation unpreten- 
tiously one after another until, before the 
reader realizes it, he has been led out of 
the story, and even out of Russia, to 
glimpse some of the mystery of his own 
existence, 





The Member of the Funeral 


Ctiock WitHout Hanos (241 pp.) 
—Carson McCullers—Houghton Mifflin 
($4). 

Violence colors the surface of Southern 
writing, but its core is a sense of viola- 
tion. In Southern historical memory, the 
great act of violation was. of course, the 
Civil War and its aftermath. Put as bald- 
ly and inartistically as Margaret Mitchell 
put it, the lament of the South in Gone 
With the Wind was: a rape 
as well as a person—is a rape. Among 
greatly talented Southern writers. the 


of a people 


theme of violation is indirectly stated but 
pervades the whole texture of life. In 





Faulkner, the social order is violated, de- 
basing the semifeudal values of a landed 
gentry. In Tennessee Williams, what is vio- 
lated is love and a kind of vagrant indi 
viduality. In Carson MeCullers, there is 
the violation of innocence. At its best 
this mixture of grief and grievance is 
worst, bathetic. As crafts- 
men, the Southern writers are generally 
sloppy; they represent the triumph of 


poetic, at its 


mood over matter. 

The Imprisoned Self. What happens 
when the mood fails is sadly apparent in 
Clock Without Hands, a novel without 
direction or much visible point except as 
a tame foray into race relations. Novelist 
McCullers drops story threads and comes 
close to losing the entire narrative spool. 
A major character is suddenly reduced to 
part. Motivations are inept and 
mystifying. Her people are all of a piece 
or all in pieces. What redeems some of 
these flaws is the special McCullers gift, 
the moment of high emotion when a lone- 
ly soul rapping on the wall of his im- 
prisoned self hears an answering knock. 

In Clock she finds her lonely souls, the 
innocent and the unarmed, in an aged 


a bit 
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At the new Lexington, Mass., Estabrook School, designed to facilitate team teaching, 
° Richard G. Woodward, Lexington's Coordinator of Instructional Materials, says: 





“We're interested in teaching efficiency— 
and equipment that helps make teaching efficient.” 





Kodak Pageant Projector 
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“Because we are interested in efficient teaching 
as a means to improved learning, the Lexington 
Public Schools have been engaged in a joint re- 
search project with Harvard University for sev- 
eral years to determine the effectiveness of team 
teaching. 

“Just as our new Estabrook Elementary 
School was designed for team teaching, the equip- 
ment selected for it was chosen to provide teach- 
ers with efficient, easy-to-use teaching aids. The 
ease with which the Kodak Pageant Sound Pro- 
jector is set up and its simple threading path 
encourage our teachers to make maximum use of 


motion pictures in day-to-day teaching. 

“We have found that elementary teachers, op- 
erating projectors in their classrooms, appreciate 
this simplicity. We have also found that our 
Pageant Projectors stand up to hard use with 
minimum repairs.” 

Convenience and ease of operation are just two 
of the many features teachers like about Kodak 
Pageant Sound Projectors. Your Kodak Audio- 
Visual Dealer will gladly demonstrate these at 
your convenience. Or write for Bulletin V3-22, 
which describes the Kodak Pageant line. No ob- 
ligation, of course. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Good English a 


must for success 
in high school 
and college! 


collegiate 
pictionary 





Start the school year right 
with this Merriam-Webster! 


Bara: high school and college 
students are up against the severest 
competition of all time. 

To do well in high school —to succeed 
in college — good English is the key. 
You must be able to talk and write effec- 
tively, accurately. 

This ability develops quickly with reg- 
ular use of a personal copy of Webster’s 
New Collegiate: the Merriam-Webster 
dictionary required or recommended at 
schools and colleges everywhere. 

“With Merriam-Webster,” teachers 
say, “you know you're right. Its defini- 
tions are complete, accurate, up to date. 
It is an essential aid to good English.” 

Start the school year right with a 
Merriam-Webster. $5 plain, $6 indexed, 
at department, book, stationery stores. 
©G.&C.MerriamCo.,Springfield2,Mass. 

INSIST ON 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Don't be misled. Other “Websters” do 
not include the scientific names for plants 
and animals. Nor the rules for spelling 
and punctuation essential in a dictionary 
for school, home, or office use. Ask today 
for a Merriam-Webster. 
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judge, two adolescent boys, one Negro, 
the other white, and a dying middle- 
druggist. J. T. Malone. the druggist, is a 
drab fixture in the small Southern town 
of Milan who has emptied his life filling 
prescriptions. His approaching death from 
leukemia is the biggest thing that ever 
happened to him. For a time, he and 
his gnawing terror promise to dominate 
Clock, but he is destined for a fictional 
fate worse than death—to become a sym- 
bol of the brevity of life and life-in-death, 
His friend, ancient Judge Clane, is a Clag- 
horn who never made the U.S. Senate but 
did get to the House of Representatives. 
He drinks bourbon and talks Bourbon: 
“Tmagine a future where delicate little 
white girls must share their desks with 
coal-black niggers in order to learn to 
read and write.” 

The Testing Age. The judge's grand- 
son Jester is just old enough, at 17, to 
question the judge’s values without hav- 
ing any clear-cut standards of his own. 
He is at the testing age. He tests his 
bravery soloing a plane and his manhood 
with a prostitute. But the test of his 
humanity comes when he tries to befriend 
a fellow teen-ager named Sherman Pew. 
Sherman is a blue-eyed Negro orphan who 
was found in a church pew. He is as wary 
as a porcupine and just about as tactful. 
In odd moments of disarming color-blind 
candor, Sherman and Jester are as glow- 
ingly close as two lovers. 

Vet these characters never find real- 
ity as absorbing as their own besetting fan- 
tasy. Fantasy is the reprisal of the power- 
less against a world they cannot change. 
The fantasy of the dying druggist is sim- 
ply that he is not dying, even while he is. 
The fantasy of the judge is that he can 
get the Government to redeem Confed- 
erate money, $10 million of which he 
happens to have. Jester’s fantasy revolves 
around the suicide of his father: if he can 
discover the cause of that, he feels, he will 
establish his own identity. Sherman is 
also an identity searcher, but his fantasy 
is that his mother is some noted Negro 
show business celebrity who was raped 
‘ white man. All of these fantasies 
are punctured by melodramatic devices— 
including the single most horrifying epi- 
sode in the book, the strangulation of 
Jester’s dog—that leave both novel and 
characters thoroughly deflated. 

The Mooning Tradition. Ever since 
she created that yearning, harum-scarum 
twelve-year-old Frankie who wanted to 
be The Member of the Wedding, Novelist 
McCullers has been part of the U.S. tra- 
dition of mooning, a tradition to which 
Sherwood Anderson, Eugene O'Neill, and 
William Saroyan, at his infrequent best 
belonged. But where Frankie shed her 
fantasies for the more abundant life of 
growing up, the characters in the current 
novel are stripped of their fantasies only 
to wither away. Clock Without Hands is 
thus a kind of Member of the Funeral. 
Death is admittedly the theme Novelist 
McCullers chose for her novel, but its 
dark and powerful presence is not felt. 
Instead, there is only death's counterfeit, 
the absence of life. 
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Start of Surprise 





Wren My Girt Comes Home (240 
pp.J—V. S. Pritchett—Knopft ($4). 


“It was the face of someone to whom 
nothing had happened; or, perhaps, so 
much had happened to her that each 
event wiped out what had happened be- 
fore. I was disturbed by something in 
her—the lack of history, I think.” It is 
the lack of history—suffered by the her- 
oine of this book's title story—that must 
disturb any reader of Critic-Novelist V. S. 
Pritchett’s haunting tales. The characters 
who move through these pages have ar- 
rived from places the reader has never 
visited and by routes he will never know. 
But for several minutes of terrifying or 








ALAN ¢ 


AUTHOR PRITCHETT 
Caught by exploding flashbulbs. 


LIFTON 


hilarious scrutiny, they stand as exposed 
and as three-dimensional as any charac- 
ters in modern fiction. 

Pritchett is a first-rate critic of liter- 
ature (London's New Statesman) who 
can also write it, usually in a minor key. 
The people he writes of are. for the most 
part. determinedly average—tradesmen, 
housewives, laborers, accountants. But 
Pritchett has a gift for spotting the seeds 
of madness that threaten to sprout in the 
most minds. And he writes of his 
inner cataclysms and defeats 
in a tone as dry and controlled as the 
featureless faces they present to the 
world. 

In The Fall, the reader is introduced 
to Charles Peacock, an accountant whose 
only distinction is that his brother is 
Shelmerdine Peacock, the famous Holly- 
wood star. At the annual company dinner, 
Accountant Peacock tries desperately— 
and fails—to attract attention with his 
Negro-dialect reminiscences (“The last 
time I saw lil ole brudder Shel . . .”). 
Fortified with whisky, sherry, hock, Vol- 
nay and brandy, Peacock resorts at last 


prosaic 


characters’ 
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Come to America’s first state-sponsored 
Trade Fair ...in North Carolina where 
Good Government pays off in services 
to its people. 


See this gigantic showcase of North 
Carolina’s expanding industry on display to 
the buyers of the world .. . thousands of 
products in 21 broad categories. 


Your visit can be Profitable and Enjoyable! 


Fall is beautiful and delightful in North Carolina! The 
days are pleasantly warm. the nights restfully cool. It's 
a perfect time to travel throughout North Carolina's 
borders. This “Variety Vacationland” features the scenic 
and colorful Blue Ridge and Great Smoky Mountains, 
the famed golf courses of the Southern Pines-Pinehurst 
area, and the quaintness of the Outer Banks which 
stretch along the Atlantic. Plan now to come. For fur- 
ther information, write the Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh. 


Partial List of Basic Industrial Cla: 
to be Featured in North Carolina 


Food and Kindred Products 
Flour, Biscuits, Hams, Prepared 
Meat Products 


Tobacco Manufacturers 
Cigarettes, Cigars 
Smoking Tobacco 


Textile Mill Products 
Yarns — Cotton, Wool 
Synthetic, Woven Fabrics 
Knit goods. Floor Covering 
Cordage and Twine 


Apparel and Other Finished 
Products Made From Fabrics 
and Similar Materials 
Clothing — Men's, Women's, 
Children’s; Curtains and 
Draperies; Bags, Fabricated 
textile products 


Lumber and Wood Products 
Veneer and Plywood, Paneling 
Structural Wood Products 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Chairs, Desks —Wood and Metal 
Institutronal Furniture, School 
Furniture 


Printing, Publishing, and 
Allied Industries 
Commercial Packaging 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Automotrve: Industrial; Textile 
Dyestuffs. Water Purification 


Petroleum Refining and Related 
Industries 


ssifications and Product Categories 
Trade Fair Exhibits 


Rubber and Misc. Plastic 
Products 

Hose, Plumbing, Traffic Safety 
Devices 

Leather and Leather Products 
Leather goods, Industrial 

Leather and Belting 

Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Vitreous China — Table and 
Kitchen articles 


Primary Metal industries 
Aluminum, Stee! 


Fabricated Metal Products 
Pipe, Ornamental iron, Structural 
Steel; Boilers. Tanks 
Machinery 

Engines: Farm Machinery; Office 
Textile 


Electrical Machinery, Equipment 
and Supplies 

Industrial Controls: Household 
Appliances. Communications 
Equipment: Storage Batterves 
Electronic Components and 
Accessories 

Transportation Equipment 

Truck and bus bodies: Boats 
Trailers 


Professional, Scientific, and 
Controlling instruments; 
Photographic and Optical Goods; 
Watches and Clocks 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
industries 

Air Filters — Industrial 

Commercial, Residential 


GONORTH CAROLINA 


». where Good Government is a Habit and Greater Opportunity a Fact. 
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weppes (U.S.A.), Ltd. 





wed) s|tsett, strenuous 
exercise is Commander Whitehead's 
favorite ‘‘tonic.'’ So it’s no pose when 
you see him riding to hounds or 
manning the tiller. Some of his 
friends say he would rather walk 15 
blocks than take a cab. 

He swims several pool-lengths 
each day; and just as vigorously he 
plunges into the administrative du- 
ties of his office. For the Commander 
and so many others who represent 
today’s ‘‘new face of leadership” 
bring to their business the same pur- 
posefulness, energy and pursuit of 
excellence that characterize their 
interest in sport. 

Naturally they are the kind of suc- 
cessful people who read Sports 
ILLUSTRATED: more than two-thirds 
of the subscribers are in business; 
one-fifth are partners, Owners or 
presidents of their companies; their 
median annual income of $10,835 


| to his 





only trick—demonstrating the 
“stage fall” that his brother had taught 
him. At the end of the party, his audience 
gone, Peacock falls flat a few more times 
for the benefit of Queen Victoria—whose 
portrait stares disapprovingly at him from 
the wall. But when he attempts a bow, it 
occurs to him that this was a trick “Shel 
had never taught him. Indeed, at the first 
attempt the floor came up and hit him in 
the face.” 

In Just a Little More, an enormously 
fat old widower dines with his son and 
daughter-in-law and reminisces about his 
life while greedily wolfing down food 
(“Don’t give me any more. I don’t mind 
a couple of slices—well, just another. 
And some fat. I like a piece of fat. That's 
what I feel). Through a long, meander- 
ing life, it becomes clear to the reader, 
food has been the old man’s only passion. 
The Key to My Heart describes a young 
tradesman’s attempt to close out an ac- 
count with a notoriously tight-fisted but 
loose-loined gentlewoman. At first the 
gentlewoman tries seduction instead of 
settlement (“I like a man who works. You 
work like your father did—God, what an 
attractive man!" ), and when she is reject- 
ed, pays all of her other creditors but 


| vengefully leaves the tradesman holding 


the bill. 

Pritchett’s people are caught—as by an 
exploding flashbulb—in a continual start 
of surprise. The inexplicable pressure of 
events, they seem to be saying, has bent 
them into postures they had never fore- 
seen. Before they can straighten up, furl 
their umbrellas and walk on, the reader 
has learned everything about them he will 
ever need to know. 


The Inner Pit 


Faces In THE Water (254 pp.)—Janet 
Frame—Braziller ($4). 


To be mad, says Istina Mavet, is to 
know that things are far, far from what 
they seem. Workmen apparently digging 


| a ditch are actually digging her grave. 


is nearly twice the national me- | 


dian. These are the active people 
who make active markets — for 
Schweppes or almost any other con- 
temporary product or service. Good 
reason why Sports ILLUSTRATED is 
now third among all magazines in 
the land in total pages of consumer 
advertising. 
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Peering into the depths of a mirror, she 
sees not her image but nothingness. An- 
swering a phone, she hears only the voice 
she dreads. Even flowers nodding in the 
wind are not flowers but explosions caused 
by “sinister collisions of color.” 

Istina is the heroine of this largely 
autobiographical novel which, like The 
Snake Pit and a dozen other books, takes 
place inside a mental institution; but 
Faces in the Water is especially brilliant 
in its descriptions of what happens inside 
the patient’s mind. When Istina, a school- 
teacher, is committed to New Zealand's 
Cliffhaven hospital, medicine does what 
it can. But the nurses are exhausted by 
twelve-hour days. and there are only 14 
doctors for each thousand patients, Istina 
gets electric shock treatment, insulin is 
pumped into her veins, and she is shunted 
to foul-smelling dayrooms with the other 
“hopeless” ones—Esme, who crouches in 
a corner with her nightgown over her 
head; Bertha, who sings endlessly; and 
Mary-Margaret, who ends each day with 
a cheery broadcast to Egypt, signing off 








with “Good night, the World. Good night, 
everyone, everywhere.” When all else 
fails, the patients scream and curse, fling 
themselves against “wooden doors that 
have been kicked and hammered upon 
for 70 years.” 

Istina runs away and comes back, at- 
tempts suicide. emerges occasionally into 
the blinding sunlight of sanity, then 
plunges again into the pit. She believes 
there can never be any cure, because 
what the mentally ill need is “a swifter 
warmth than most people, even lovers, 
are prepared to give.” The medical staff 
decides that Istina should have a frontal 
lobotomy. With the feeling that her per- 
sonality has been condemned like a slum 
dwelling, she fearfully awaits the sur- 
geon’s scalpel and the terrible peace of 


NoveList FRAME 
What the mad know. 


mindlessness. But one doctor says no. 
“IT don’t want you changed,” he tells 
Istina. “I want you to stay as you are.” 

His decision works no magic—in fact, 
the truest magic in the book lies in 
Author Frame’s eerie knack of conveying 
Istina’s inability to know whether she is 
getting better or worse. After nine long 
years, Istina walks away from Cliffhaven 
as from the scene of a terrible accident, 
leaving behind her a thousand moaning 
others still trapped in the smash-up. 

Like her accomplished New Zealand 
predecessors, Katherine Mansfield and 
Sylvia (Spinster) Ashton-Warner, Janet 
Frame, 36, writes with a cool eye, a de- 
tached sympathy, and a warm but un- 
sloppy love of sane and insane alike. The 
daughter of a New Zealand railwayman, 
Author Frame has herself been in and 
out of mental hospitals as a voluntary 
patient. Shy and wary of publicity, she 
has recently changed her name to Janet 
Clutha (after a New Zealand river). But, 
under whatever name, her writing is sen- 
sitive, and her evocation of madness 
unforgettable. 
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The filing time shown in the date Tine on domestic tclegrams is LOCAL TIME at point of ¢ rigin. Time of receipt is LOCAL TIME st point of destination 
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| DON'T BOTHER READING A TELEGRAN? UNHEARD OF. NO ONE 


| EVER IGNORED A TELEGRAM. THE YELLOW BLANK GETS IMMEDIATE 
| ATTENTION « © = AND INSISTS ON A FAST FOLLOW-THROUGH. 


TO BE SURE TO GET ACTION, SEND A TELEGRAM 
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A TENNESSEE LOG TRUCK is headed for 
Jack Daniel’s rick yard with hard maple for 


smoothing out our old-fashioned sippin’ whiskey. 







Every so often, trucks bring hard maple 
CHARCOAL 
MELLOWED 


6 


DROP 


0 


BY DROP 


down to our rick yard to be sawed, stacked 
and burned in che open air. The special 
charcoal produced is packed tightly in vats 
10 feet deep, and our whiskey is trickled in. 
Ten days later, out ic seeps. . . sippin’ 
smooth even before aging. This is 
Charcoal Mellowing, a slow and costly 
process. But we believe you'll agree it’s 
worth it, once you've sipped Jack Daniel’s 
© 1961, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc 


TENNESSEE WHISKEY + 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY + LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 
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TIME LISTINGS 


CINEMA 


Come September. A pleasantly wacky 
new twist to the ancient game of belling 
the wolf, with Rock Hudson as an Ameri 
can millionaire who once a year visits his 
Italian mistress (Gina Lollobrigida) at his 
palatial villa on the Italian Riviera 

A Thunder of Drums, The best western 
so far in 1961 is three kinds of a durn 
good show: 1) a flawed but earnest at 
tempt to portray the making of a man and 
a soldier: 2) a carefully untheatrical, af 
fectionately vernacular attempt to revive 
the daily life of a frontier fort in the 
1870s: 3) a masterly attempt to show 
what fighting Indians was really like 

Ada. Despite an overly cute central idea 
and the flim-flamboyance of Star Susan 
Hayward, competent script and direction 
make this a pleasant political comedy 
about the road from bawdyhouse to Gov- 
ernor’s mansion. Britain's Wilfrid Hyde 
White is superb as a major political snake 

Blood and Roses. Filmed at the Emper 
or Hadrian's villa outside Rome under the 
direction of Roger Vadim (And God Cre- 
ated Woman), this eerie tale of a lady 
vampire is the most subtle, careful and 
beautiful of the current crop of chillers 
With Mel Ferrer 

Homicidal. Made in imitation of Hitch 
cock’s Psycho, it surpasses its model in 
structure, suspense and = sheer nervous 
drive 

The Honeymoon Machine. It is really 
the Hollywood machine, in a rare moment 
of felicitous clank, turning out the slick, 
quick, funny film for which it was de 
signed—in this case about three young 
people who use a computer to assault the 
casino in Venice 

Fate of a Man. Among the best of the 
Soviet films seen in the U.S, during the 
current three-year-old cultural exchange, 
this one tells the agonizing story of a vil- 
lage carpenter whose life is shattered by 
war. Based on a story by Mikhail (And 
Quiet Flows the Don) Sholokhov 

The Parent Trap. The delightful story 
of teen-aged twins who try to kid their 
divorced parents into remarrying—both 
twins played by Hayley Mills, biggest 
child star since Temple and a better ac 
tress than Shirley was 

The Sand Castile. In a charming but 
not cloyingly sweet story, a little boy 
builds a castle of sand so stunning that it 
merits inclusion in Sir Bannister Fletcher's 
History of Architecture, while the camera 
roams in satiric asides among the flesh 





castles strewn on the beach 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Sept. 20 
Project Hope (CBS, 8:30-9  p.m.). 
Films made in the islands of Indonesia 
record the contributions of the U.S. hos 
pital ship Hope to medical progress in that 
area 
Ihe Joey Bishop Show (NBC, 8:30-9 
p.m.). PREMIERE Of a new series in which 
Bishop plays a flack 
Thurs., Sept. 21 


The Summer Sports Spectacular (CBS, 
7:30-8:30 p.m.). Milwaukee, Beavet 


All times E.D.1 
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Perhaps today 
possibly tomorrow... 


IN ANY EVENT SOME DAY SOON 


.. you'll avail yourself of the rail transportation Union é a ae . 
Pacific provides. Then you will know for a certainty FS 
that here is a railroad that is constantly seeking better ke il 






ways to satisfy the shipping and travel requirements of a i ib! 
its patrons. 








FOR SHIPPERS 





a modern, dependable freight service as 
fine as human ingenuity, mechanical skill 
and electronic devices can make it. 









FOR TRAVELERS 


these popular Domeliners to and 
from the Pacific Coast— 











From Chicago: 
CITY OF 
LOS ANGELES 
CITY OF 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CITY OF 
PORTLAND 


From St. Loujs 

and Kansas City: 
CITY OF 

ST. LOUIS 





















May we serve you? Consult any 
Union Pacific representative 





PACIFIC [Railroad 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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| A wonder-working 
bouquet of flavor 
ina zesty sauce. 


HEINZ @ 
57 SAUCE, 


| 97 SAUCE 


Buying a 
diamond? 


If you're no diamond expert, the wise way 
to select your diamond is to first choose a 
qualified, trustworthy jeweler. There is such 
a jeweler near you—one we heartily endorse. 
Let his integrity and deep knowledge of 
gemology guide you in all your jewelry pur- 
chases, Look for our emblem in his store or 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “About Gems 
and Jewelers” 


American (AS) 
y Ne 





Gem Societ 


A NON-PROF 


Dept. B. 3142 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 5, California 


T ORGANIZATION 








Rich...Moist... 
Mildly Aromatic 


BOND STREET 


Pouch-Pak 


oe oot at, first and last, 


awe e has to grind.” 
ne’ 


0) “ ow are 
from TIME's Prospectus, 1922 
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Ridge Farms, Oak Brook, Royal 
Solo Cup and Tulsa-Aiken thwack it 
out in the finals of the national polo 
tournament. 
Sat., Sept. 23 

Update (NBC, 12 noon to 12:30 p.m.). 
Premiere of a news show, with NBC 
Washington Correspondent Robert Aber- 
nethy aiming his material at teen-agers. 

The Assassination Plot at Teheran 
(ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Dramatization of 
the rumored Nazi attempt on the lives of 
Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill in 1943 


Sun., Sept, 24 


The Bullwinkle Show (NBC, 7-7:30 
p.m.). PREMIERE of a comedy-variety 
show starring a blanket-eared, walleyed, 


stupid-looking, but amusing moose and 


other pasteboard beasts. Color. 
Mon., Sept. 25 
The College of the Air (CBS, 1-1:30 


p.m., or at other times throughout the day 
as chosen by loci il stations), PREMIERE of 
network television’s first college credit 
course. “The New Biology.” taught daily 
by University of Chicago Assistant Pro 
fessor of Biochemistry Ray Koppelman. 

Kukla and Ollie (NBC, §-5:05 p.m.). 
PREMIERE of new series, with occasional 
visits by Fran Allison. 

Expedition (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). 
o “The Water People of Burma.” 

87th Precinct (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). PRe- 
MiERE of a new bullet series. Wherever the 
87th precinct is, it looks familiar, Tonight 
the precinct’s supersleuth finds a female 
corpse floating in the river with a mysteri 
ous tattoo on her hand 


Tues., Sept. 26 

The Dick Powell Show (NBC, 9-10 
p.m.). PREMIERE of a new adventure series 
with Powell as host and occasional star, 
Tonight he is the inevitable gumshoe, try- 
ing to figure out who killed a young mod- 
el, suspecting all ten of his guest: stars: 
Nick Adams, Ralph Bellamy, Edgar Ber- 
gen, Lloyd Bridges, Jack Carson, Carolyn 
Jones, Dean Jones, Ronald Reagan, Mick- 
ey Rooney and Kay Thompson. 


BOOKS 
Best Sellers 





\ visit 


Franny and Zooey, by J, D. Salinger 
The author's first work in hard covers 
since Nine Stories (1953), a reprinting 


of two long New Yorker stories about the 
seven prodigious Glass siblings, is a joy- 
ous, balanced, masterly book, convoluted 
and mystical enough to fuel dormitory 
debates for several seasons. 

The Age of Reason Begins, by Will and 
Ariel Durant, In the first volume of a tril 
ogy with which he hopes to complete his 
formidable Story of Civilization, the au- 
thor (assisted by his wife) examines the 
16th and 17th centuries with admirably 
balanced but sometimes passionless ra- 
tionalism. He finds the whole period 
marked by “the rise of murderous nation- 
alism and the decline of murderous 
theologies.” 

Kidnap, by George Waller. This metic- 
ulous account adds nothing to what ts 
known about the Lindbergh kidnaping, 
but it summarizes well the bizarre, tragic 
events of crime and capture. 

Ippolita, by Alberto Denti di Pirajino. 
Highly reminiscent of The Leopard and 
written, as was that excellent novel, by 


Palm, | 
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says famed industrial designer 
WILLIAM SNAITH, partner 
of Raymond Loewy: 


“HOUSE & HOME is doing a 
fantastic job bringing 
together an industry 
that had never before 
been able to coalesce.” 
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MAKING NEWS IS OUR BUSINESS— Case in point: The progress of a thriving manu- 


facturing company is due in part to its ability to attract and hold Key Personnel. How is it done? A big part 


of the answer is properly designed Continental Assurance Key Man life insurance which provides substantial 


incomes to Key Personnel on their retirement... and materially expanded family protection during their 
active working years. This approach gives Key Personnel more actual spending dollars in retirement than 


high-taxed salary increases could possibly provide before retirement. Ask a representative of Continental 


Assurance about all of the many varied and imaginative Continental Assurance Plans for Key Personnel. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE G 


j | Member Continental National Group + Chicago 4 So 
th 


Anniversay 
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A LIVING TRADITION IN FURNITURE prized in American homes, Heritage interprets 
the best of the past for now and the future. For booklet—living, dining, bedroom 
collections—send fifty cents to Heritage Furniture Co., Dept. T-9, High Point, N. ¢ 
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The Mutual Benefit Life guaranteed monthly 
incomes are unusually high. For example, if you 
are a man age 65, you are guaranteed for the rest 
of your life a monthly check for $6.32 for every 
$1,000 of proceeds. Such a guarantee is of particular 
significance to business and professional people who 
must provide their own retirement incomes. For 
more information about this and other important 
Mutual Benefit Life features, just write for ‘‘Seven 
Significant Benefits.”’ 


Benefit is our middle name 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY « SINCE 1845 
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} an aging Sicilian duke, /ppolita draws an 


evocative portrait of semi-feudal Italian 
society amid the first revolutionary  stir- 
rings in the early 19th century. The author 
depicts princes. peasants and his skin 
flint heroine with melodramatic gusto; but 
his most exact and memorable character 
is the past itself. 

The Children of Sanchez, by Oscar 
Lewis. A tape-recorded documentary in 
which each of five members of a slum 
dwelling Mexico City family tells of his 
own struggle for respect, love and indi 
viduality. Far from the dusty aridities of 
social science, the book offers a powerful, 
touching and intimate view of the long, 
and far from simple, annals of the 
poor 

An End to Glory, by Pierre-Henri 
Simon. Writing an eloquent antiwar tract 
in the form of a novel, the author tells 
the agony of a French professional soldier 
who, in Algeria, comes to believe that his 
is an ignoble role in a shameful war 

The Road Past Mandalay, by John 
Masters. Another face of war—the pride 
and nobilitv of fighting men at their best 

is the concern of the author, who tells, 
more convincingly than in any of his 
novels, of his World War IL service with 
the Indian army in the East 

Men and Women, by Erskine Caldwell, 
A collection of the best short stories of 
an author whose touch with humor and 
horror is superb, and who deserves better 
than his reputation as a drugstore patent 
fiction merchant 

Collected Poems, by Robert Graves 
The bent-nosed Jove of Majorca is no 
Yeats or Eliot, but he can outdistance 
these masters in evoking the moods of 
love, childhood or the classic past. In 
his own right, he is an impressive poet, 
truer to his passions than to the literary 
fashions of his time. 


Best Sellers 


(yy previously included in 
Time's choice of Best Reading) 


FICTION 


1. The Agony and the Eestasy, 
Stone (1) 
' 2. To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (2) 

3. Mila 18, Uris (3) 

4+. The Winter of Our Discontent, 
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How the memory lingers- that 
time you saw Paris. And 
Nauntingly the exquisite 
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back. Enjoy this incomparable 
iqueur whenever you would 
recall the city of laughter 
and loveliness. There is only 
one Bénédictine—made for 
more than 400 years at the 
famous abbey in Fécamp. 
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You get a lot 

to like with 

a Marlboro 
—the filter 
cigarette with 


the unfiltered 
taste 


Why don’t you settle back and have a full-flavored smoke? 


